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BY T. W. PARSONS. 
From the forthcoming number of the “ Atluntic Monthly.” 


Literature. 
INSCRIPTION FOR AN ALMS-CHEST, 
MADE OF CaMPHOR WUOD. 
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his labour, and on the 10th of October, 1776, he invited him to play a 
game. The automaton represented a Turk as large as life, wearing the 
national costume, and seated bebind a box of the form of a chest of draw- 
ers, or side-board, about four ee and two-and-thirty inches broad. 
On the top of the box, and in the le, was placed a chess-board. Be- 
fore the commencement of the game the artist ned several doors in 
the chest of drawers, by looking into which M. Osloff could see a great 
quantity of wheel-work, levers, cylinders, springs, and dial-plates, which 
occupied the greater pene of the space. At the same time Voo Kem- 
jen opened a long drawer, from which he took the chess-men, and the 
cushion oa which the Turk rested his arm. When this examivation was 
finished the robe of the automaton was raised, so as to permit the iuspec- 
tion of the inside of its body. The doors being then closed, Voa Kempe- 
len arranged several portions of the machinery, and wound up the 
wheel-work with a key which he pat into a hole in the box. Then the 
Turk, after slightly nodding his bead — ofa salute, placed his hand 
over one of the chess-men standing on the c' board, seized it with the 
tips of his flagers, placed it on a different square, and then laid his arm 
on the cashion by bis side. The inveotor had already announced, that 
as his automaton could not speak it would give three signs with the head 
for check to the king, and two for check to the queen. doctor played 
in tarn, and waited patiently till bis adversary (whose movements had 
all the gravity of the saltan whom he represented) should have played 
another piece. Although conducted a at the outset, the game soon 
became complicated. Shortly, Osloff made the discovery that he was 
pitted against « formidable adversary ; for, spite of all his efforts his 
was almost in a bopeless condition. True, the doctor bad fallen 
to an absent fit. Some strange idea seemed to occupy his mind, but 
he hesitated to communicate his reflections to his friend, when suddenly 
the automaton made three signs with its bead. Check to the king! 

“ By heavens!” exclaimed the loser, with a trifle of impatience, which, 
however, was soon dissipated by the sight of bis friend's delighted coun- 
tenance, “ if I were not sure that Worousky is at this momeat in bed, I 
should be ready to swear that I had been playing with him. There is 
not another head in Russia capable of conceiving the move which bas 
cansed me to lose the game. And besides,’ added the doctor, looking 
at Von Kempelen fixedly, “ will you have the goodness to explain why 

automaton plays with ite left hand instead of ite right, exactly as 
oroasky does ?’ 

P who subsequently witnessed its public performances thought 
that the uutomaton’s left handed play was simply a piece of inadvertence 
and carelessness on the part of the constructor. It was no such 


Vieonese mechanician began to smile, and not thinking it worth 
while to prolong a mystification which was to be the prelude and the re- 
heareal Sa aunn ates, be conta to his friend that, in fact, it was 
with Worousky be had been playing. 

“ Bat where the deuce have you put bim?” asked the doctor, looking 

around him, in the endeavour to discover his antagonist. The inventor 
aloud most heartily. 

ell! don’t you know me?” cried the Turk, offering the doctor bis 

hand ia sign of reconciliation, while Von Kem lifted the robe, 

showed the poor mutilated soldier to be lodged in the body of the 
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could no longer retain his gravity, and be laughed in 
two mystificaters. But be was the first to check himeelt ; 
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of the automaton, You also understand, that in consequence of 
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the movements that Worousky is obliged to make. 
“ And so,” said the doctor, anxious to prove that he perfectly under- 
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crept inside the Turk’s body ; and when the Turk’s robe was 
Aen of had crept into the chest! I frankly own, added M. 

that I was the dupe of this ingenious contrivance, but I am con- 
by thinking that more cunning folks than myself will be taken in 
the same mancuvre.” 

The three friends were mutually delighted at the success of this first 
private exhibition ; for the instcament afforded a marvellous means of 
for the outlawed officer, besides placing him out of the reach of 
ute waut. Before separating, they agreed about the route advisable 
to follow ia order to reach the frontier speedily, and arranged the pre- 
prea: Dag which se hazardous a journey demanded. They 
also deoi that, to avoid icion, it would be prudent to give a per- 
formance in all the towns which lay oo their road, beginning with Toula, 
Kalouga, and Smolensk. A month afterwards Worousky, completely 
recovered from his wounds, gave, in the presence of a numerous public, 
the first proof of his ‘estonisting skill. be bill, written in the Russian 
Ragease (which ie still in the possession of Robert Houdin, who bad it 
from M, Hessler, Dr. Osloff's nephew, who commanicated the details of 
thie narrative), ran as follows :— 


Toula, Nov. 6, 1777. 
IN THE CONCERT-ROOM WILL TAKE PLACE 


THE EXHIBITION OF 
AN AUTOMATON CHESS-PLAYER, 
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b. Bad readily conceived what an excitement was caused amongst 
the | tants of Toula by the above announcement ; not only did the 
chess-players try hard who should get his name eutered first on the lists, 
but heavy bets were offered and taken for and the antagonists 


without manifesting the least uneasiness ; on the coatrary, he appeared 
delighted at the prospect. ‘We will take good care not to neglect pa: 
ing such a visit as that!” he said. “ The Czarina’s wishes are 

which cannot be disobeyed with impunity ; we have therefore, no other 
course to follow than to com; with ber request as soon as possible. 
Your readiness to oblige her will have the double advantage of 

sessing ber mind in your favour, as well as 

which your w | automaton might raise in her mind. Moreover,” 
added the intrepid soldier, with a certain degree of I 

I shall not be sorry to meet the great Catherine face to face, and show 
her that the bead which she undervalues to the degree of 

the price of a few roubles only is a match for her own ; and may perhaps 
prove itself, in certain caser, su in iatelli, ad 

* Madman!’ exclaimed Voo Kempelen, frighteved at the excitement 
of the Gery outlaw. “Recollect that we may be discovered ; which 
will cost you your life, aud will convert me into a Siberian exile.” 

“ Impossible !’’ calmly answered Worousky. “ Your ingenious ma- 
chine bas already 
that I am certain we shall soon have one dupe more ; and this time it 
will be a dupe whom it will be glorious for us to m . What a de- 
lightful remembrance! what an honour fur us both, my dear friend, will 
it be to bave to say one day that the Empress Catherine IL —the haughty 
Czarina—whom her courtiers vaunt as the owner of the ablest head ia 
her whole empire, was tricked by your genius and beaten by mine !’’ 

Although Von Kempelen could not share Worourky’s enthusiasm, be 
was obliged to bend before circumstances, and the well-known ioflexibi- | 
lity of bis comrade’s character. Besides, the soldier had such a surpris- 
ing mastery of chess, that the Viennese mechanician thought it prudent 
to make concessions, in the inte.est of bis own proper reputation. They 
started, therefure, without delay ; for the jouroey was long and difficult, 
in consequence of the innumerable precautions with which the transport 
of Worousky’s case was attended. On the road Von Kempelen never 
left his travelling companion an instant alone, and did all that lay in 
his power to soften the rigour of so painful a mode of locomotion. After 
a series of long and fatiguing days’ journeys, they arrived at last at the 
end of their travels. But whatever promptitude the travellers had dis- 
played, the Czarina, when she d Von i} 
manifest a touch of ill-humour. 

“ Are the roads so bad, sir,”’ she inquired, “that it takes a fortnight 
to come from Vitebsk to St. Petersburg?” 

“ May it please your Majesty,” replied the wily mecbanician, “ to per- 
mit me to make a confession which will serve in some sort as an excuse 
fur the delay.” 

“ Make it,’’ answered Catherine, “ provided it be not an avowal of the 
incapability of your marvellous machine.” 

“ Quite the contrary. I wish to own to your Majesty that, in conse- 
quence of your — great ability at chess, I was anxious to present 
you with a wortby adversary. Before setting out I therefore added 
some additional mechanism, which was for the playing of 
so important a matcb.” 

“ Ab, that is it !”’ said the Empress, restored to good humour by this 
flattering explanation. “ And in consequence of this supplemental 
clockwork I suppose you expect to beat me with automaton ?”’ 

“T shall be greatly surprised if such is not the result,” replied Von 
Kempelen, with the utmost respect. 

“ We shall see about that, sir,” retorted the Empress, tossing her head 
with an air of doubt and of irony. “ But,” she continued, ia the same 
tone “ = will you introduce me to the presence of my terrible ad- 
versary 

“ Whenever it may please your majesty.” 

“In that case, 1am so impatient to measure my strength with the 
vanquisber of the ablest players in Russia, that this very evening I will 
meet him in my library. Instai your machinery there. At eight o’clock 
I will come and see you. Be punctual.” 

Von Kempelen retired from the , and hastened to make his 
arrangements for the evening. Worousky treated the matter lightly, 
and thought only of the delight be should feel at mystifying Catherine. 
Bat if Von Kempelen bad also summoned courage to go through with 





, appeared to) 








- | the adventure, he was anxious, nevertheless, to take every possible pre- 


caution to prevent the secret from being discovered and to provide a 
way of escape in case ofdavger. At all risks, he caused the automaton 
to be transported to the imperia! palace in the same case in which it was 
kept whea on a journey. 
be clock struck eight as the Empress, followed by a numerous suite, 
entered the library, and took her place before the chess-board. It ought 
to be mentioned that Von Kem never allowed any one to go behind 
the automaton, and that be would not consent to begin the game till all 
the spectaters were ranged in front of his machine. The court took their 
laces behind the Empress, and prophesied with one voice the impend- 
ng defeat of the automaton, At the mechanician’s invitation, an exami- 
nation was made of the sideboard and the body of the Turk ; and when 
every one was perfectly convinced that it contaioed nothing but the 
clockwork previously mentioned, they took the usual steps to begin the 


game. 

Favoured by chance, Catherine enjoyed the advantage of playing the 
first pawn. The aatomaton made a move in return, and the game went 
on in the midst of the most solemn silence. For a time no very decisive 
move was made ; but it soon became apparent, from the Csarina’s angry 
and knitted brows, that the automaton was showing a great want of gallan- 
try, and that be was worthy of the reputation he bad gained. A «night 
aod a bishop were taken, one after the other, in the clutch of the 
skilful Mossulman. From that time the game took a turn unfavourable 
to the Imperial player, when suddenly the Turk, forgetting hie impassi- 
ble gravity, violently struck his cushion with bis arm, aad replaced a 
cbessman that bad been advanced by his adversary. 

Catherine I. bad been guilty of cheating, Was it to test the automa- 
ton’s intelligence, or from any other motive? We cannot tell. Never- 
theless, the haughty Empress, not choosing to avow ber peccadillo, re- 
placed the piece on the square to which sbe bad fraudulently pushed it, 
aod stared at the automaton with an air of imperious authority. 

The result soon followed. The Turk, with a single blow of his arm, 
upset every piece on chess-board ; and immediately the sound of 
clock work, which was constantly going on duriag the game, ceased to 
be heard, The machine stopped, as if some spring iaside it had been ua- 
— Kee a en bl ising Worousky’s fiery te 

on Kempelen, trembling, ng 3 ‘m- 
per, awaited in alarm the issue of conflict between the outlaw aod 
hi i 





Worourky was victorious, and, encou by 

Vou Kempelen to propose a match the next day, to be played all 
the best players in concert. Needless to say that the second was 
eetareee cvya Same cogetty Cee the first, aud the whole town thronged 
to Sree Sn ners ane lniecnsting Sonsnament, This time the 
remained uncertain 





intention was to insure the safety of the chess-pl p Beene 
within. Sundry holes were coatriv SS deiebettel coneaen 
eS ween ee ney Worvusky bore bis 
confinement with patience, the 

belag ont of the resch of the Messovite polite; sud bis tations cad an 


“ We are threatened by a terrible misfortune,” exclaimed the mechani- 
clan, in great alarm, as he d ed a letter from St. . 
“ Heaven knows whether we shall be able to avert the evil! The Em- 
aber IL, having been informed by the journals of the marvel- 

skill of the automaton chess-player, desires to play a 
and orders me to transport it to her palace immediately. 
now 


< 


we bave 


is 
‘0 Von Kempelen’s great astonishment, Worousky heard the news 


with it, 
to lay our beads together to find the means of avoiding this | the 
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“ Aha, Mousiear l’Automate!” said the Empress gaily, glad to see 
thus concluded 4 game in which her chance of success was but small ; 
“ your are bat inclined to be abrupt. You are a capital 
player, I mast allow ; bat you were afraid of losing, and so you put the 
chessboard into an inextricable mess. That will do. I am now en- 
lightened in respeet to your talents, and especially as to your nervous 
temperament.” 

Von Kempelen began to breathe again ; and, taking courage, he en- 
deavoured to efface entirely the anfavourable produced by his 
macbine’s want of respect,—a fault of which he was oaturally obliged to 
take the whole responsibility upon his own shoulders. 

“ Will your majesty,” he 





* By no means, Monsieur 2 engin,” interrupted a Sane 
with v . “Phere is no occasion for thing 

oon a entertained. ‘Twill even say that 
I am so delighted with your aatomaton that I wish to parchase it. I 
shall then always have at hand a chess-player whose temper is perhaps 
a little warm, bat whose skill makes him a respectable adversary. Leave 
him, therefore, in this apar t, and come and see me to-morrow, and 
we will conclude the bargain.” 
So sayiog, and without waiting for Von Kempelen’s answer, the Cza- 
rina left the room. In her desire that the automaton should 
remain in the palace till the next day, had Catherine aoy intention of 





: committing aa indircretion? Is is more thao ya har 


capable of any unusual conduct. Happily, the cuoning artist baffl 

her female curiosity by smuggling Worousky away in the case he bad 
brought. Toe automaton remained in the library, but Worousky was 
gone. Next day Catherine renewed her proposition to buy the automa- 
ton of Vou Kempelea. He replied, that as his presence was necessary 
tor the working of the machinery, he could not me Bey sell 
it. The Empress ack the force of his reasoniog, and at the 
same time that she complimented him on his mechanical skill, presented 
bim with a proof of her liberality. 

Three moaths afterwards tbe automaton was in England, under the 


direction of a Mr. Aathon, or Antony, to whom Voa Kempelea had made 
it over. Did Worousky continue to make part of the machine? It is 
conclude that it was so, from the im- | | 
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under a variety of different bat analo- 
gous forms. There was the tigh' , male and female ; birds 
that sang, —s ing their melody with characteristic movements 
of their head gs; and the juggler playing with the cups and 


sierious clock, which, al 


perp yee indicated and 
and that without any apparent mechanism whatsoever to keep it going. 
More difficult to coustract was the nightingale (ordered by a rich mer- 
chant of St. Petersburg), which inntated not merely the actions, but also 
the musical phrases of its prototype, giving by means of artificial wind- 
pipes a tolerable copy of the notes which bird-fanciers are wont to ex- 
press in written characters, by something like “ Tiou-tiou-tiou. Ut, ut, 
ut, ut. Tchitchou, tchitchou, rrrrorrrouit,” &c. Of a still higher order 
was the Secretary-Draughisman, |’Ecrivain-Dessinateur, a figure who 
wrote or drew, at word of command, anything reasonable that was re- 
quested of him. 

Tbe automata prepared for public exhibition, to serve as interludes 
between their author’s feats of le were wonderful. 
One of them, styled the Diavolo Antonio, after a famous acrobat of the 
day, was first exhibited at Robert Houdin’s theatre ou the Ist of Octo- 
ber, 1849. The original was a full-grown man ; the copy had only the 
stature and the features of a child. He took in the wooden artist in his 
arms, be tells us, exactly as he would bave carried a living being; 
placed him upon the stick of the swing, and then put to him several 
questions, to which he replied by sigus of the head. “ Are you notafraid 
ot falling?’ “No.” “Are you ready to go through with your exer- 
cises?’ “Yes.” Then, at the first strains of the he grace- 
fully saluted the spectators, turaing himself towards the different parts 
of the bouse ; then he suspended himself by the arms, and following the 
measures of the music (or the measures of the music following him), he 
began swioging backwards aod forwards with extraordinary vigour. 
This great exertion required ao interval of repose, during which he 
smoked his pipe; after which he feats of strength on the 
swing, such as raising himself by arms, and ores heels oP 
wards, whilst he executed telegraphic executions with his legs. To 
prove that the little Diavolo’s mechanical existence lay within himself, he 
a himself by his feet, aud afterwards completely quitted the 
swing. 

Robert Houdin, naturally very proud of his automata, was excessivel 
susceptible that even their uéiliiy should be put in question. ‘Although 
his own native good sense showed bim the justice of such criticisms, they 
touched him to the qaick at the time, as appears from the following con- 
fession, written in his honourable retirement near Blois : 

Aten bestns coqnioet 0 PEER of material welfare by means of 
labours which bave been wrongly treated as futile, I bave determined 
devote my attention to eerious researches, as I was once advised to do 
a member of the Institute. The circumstance to which I allude eccur- 
red during the Exposition of 1844, where I exhibited my automata and 
other mechanical curiosities. The jury depated to examine the ma- 
chines and instruments of precison visited my collection, and I gave in 
their presence a little performance, similar to that which taken 
place a few days previously before Louis Philippe. After having list- 
ened with interest to my account of the numerous difficulties which I 
bad to overcome in the construction of my automata, one of the members 
of the Jury remarked,— 

“*It is a great pity, Monsiear Robert Hoadin, that you have not ap- 
plied to serious undertakiugs the same efforts of imagination which you 
have employed in the construction wae articles.” 

“ This criticism wounded me the more, at that epoch I saw 
nothing superior to my own pieces of workmanship; ia my brightest 
dreams respecting the future, I had no bigher ambi than to rival the 
glory of the learned author of the aut duck. I therefore replied, 
with cousiderable pique, ‘ Monsieur, I know no more serious undertak- 
ing than that of furnishing a livelibood to an honest man. Neverthe- 
less, I am quite ready to the direction cf my studies if, after hav- 
iug heard what I have to say, you will favour me wes * od advice. 
All the while that I employed myself with chronometer ing I could 
scarcely contrive to live. At present I maintain four workmen, who 
belp me to complete by automata ; the skilful of the four earns six 
francs a-day : you may guess by that w' earn myeelf. I ask you 
now, Monsieur, whether I ought to return to my former profession?’ 

“ My critic was silent; but another member of the jury approached 
me, and said in a low voice, ‘Go on, Monsieur Robert Hoodia, go on ; 1 
feel an assurance that ro iogenious labours, after baving conducted 
you to prosperity, will lead you straight to make useful discoveries.’ 

“ * Monsiear le Baron Séguier,’ I replied, ‘I thank you for your en- 
couraging prognostic ; I will use every endeavour to justify it.’ ” 

With the advantages of ease and leisure to help him, the worthy ex- 
coojurer bas already dove much to fulfill his promise, and probably will 
do more. A remnant of affection fur bis old trade of watchmaking io- 
duced him to select chronometro-electric instruments as the object of his 
labours. He has adopted as the programme to be carried out, The Po- 
pularisation of Electric Clocks, by making them as simple and as accurate as pos- 
sible. And as the exercise of any ee ae which the 
artist strives to realise, be already fancies that day will arrive when 
a network of electric wires, starting from one ill 
diate over the whole of France, and will so gt exact time in the 


while, considerable results in advance 
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of the 
which an Electric Regulator, 
1 Sue paler Eh wie Clock capable of ing 
electric currents ; a popular Elec . carry 
out any further expense of electricity, a dial-plate of more than six 
in diameter ; ac Electric — Apparatus, without any wheelwork, 
capable of being carried to any 
tioned electric clock ; and, finally, a Répartiteur hee Somes ot 
which a magnetic attraction may be increased a bu This, in 
outee ian OS ae ee ee 
to be serviceable in a thousand different unexpected ways. it not 
that Robert Houdin has presented his native town with 
electric clock, which adorns the of the Hi 
gone for two years with the greatest regularity. 
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PORTSMOUTH, AND ITS DEFENCES. 
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We hardly suppoee it can be necessary to enter at any length on proof 

the vast importance of Portsmouth to land ; a at the map 
se momento celaten treet Gat Gente tous to convince even a 
su observer that Sir John Barrow was not very far wrong when 
he styled it “ the grand Naval Arsenal of Great Britain,” and enume- 
rated the y and convenience of its large harbour, its noble anchor- 
age at Spitbead, and its central situation with respect English 


in ordi lying up the Harboar, and the whole herd of gun-boats 
-} up ia Creek. Then there would be three 
(hulls of old ships used as the residence of a ship’s crew while she 
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getting ready for sea) ; timber ships and others discharging their cargoes 
Ge ihe various Goverument wharves ; and hosts of dock ard lighters, 
boats, &c., of every description. In the bagin twoor three steamers 
under repair (the great steam reserve is at Sheerness), and as 
many large ships in various processes of erection under the building 
sheds. At Spithead, five line of battle ships: The Royal Albert, 113, 
screw ; the Viclor 91, screw ; the Orion, 91; Renown, 91; and 

ick, 80, and an attendant gua-boat the saucy little Skipjack. 
in the dock-yard, perhaps the first in the world—though the folks at De- 
vonport and Piymouth will not allow this—covering one hundred acres 
of ground besides the residences of the Port Admiral, Admiral Superia- 
tendent, aud other official persons, there are the usua! appartenances of 
mast-houses, mast-ponds, store-houses, rigging houses, tarring-houses, 
and sail lofts. The ropery, block machinery, of world-wide celebrity, 
carvers’ aod joiners’ shops, mould lofts, saw-mills, seven large docks, 
foundries, a rauge of engineers’ work-shops lying along the side of the 
New Victoria Steam Basin, acres of floating timber, black-smiths’-shops, 
&c., with all their complicated and expensive machinery, the result of a 
century of progress. The store-houses alone are 600 feet in length, and 
the rigging-house and sail loft, 400. Then there are the gun and anchor 
wharves, with rows upon rows of each of those articles, more than 20,000 
stand of small arms ia the Armoury, and on the Gosport side of the har- 
bour lies the Clarence Victualliog Yard with its vast store-houses for 
bread, beef, pork, wine, rum, cocoa, fresh water, &., and the celebrated 
biscuit-making machinery. The above sketchy enumeration, which by 
the bye, takes no account of the commercial port of Portsmouth, will en- 
able our readers to form some judgment of the value of what we have 
called “ its contents.” 

The main object of our article is to furnish our readers with some no- 
tioa of the manner ia which this precious casket is to be protected. 
Portsmouth, in which we shall always consider Portsea as included, un- 
less otherwise expressly specified, lies at the south-western extremity of 
a peninsula, or as it is there called “island,” jutting down some five or 
six miles to the south of Portsdown hill, a part of the same long range 
which stretches along Sussex—a dead level tract of land, left most pro- 
bably by the upheaval of this part of the coast (for the old harbour of 
the Romans was at Porchester), with Portsmouth harbour on the west, 
Langston harbour on the east, and Spithead on the south. The first 
named barbour, it is trae, has a noble road for ships close to the town 
and dockyard ; but, with this exception, it may be truly said of both, 
that they are the most effectual land defences the town has; for during 
the bes: half of every tide, they form vast tracts of cosy, swampy mud, 
intersected by channels and ditches, through which trickles a matter 
merely the liquid form of the soil itself This mud bath may be said to 
wrap the peninsula round on two sides ; whilst seaward, lie defences to 
be presently noticed. In addition to these natural defences, landward 
& cordon of strong fortifications,—all the more powerful, according to 
the moderna system, from the perfect flatness of the adjacent country,— 
is drawn completely round the landward side of Portsmouth, Portsea, 
and the opposite town of Gosport, giving the three the appearance on 
the map of one huge fortified place split in two by a comparatively nar- 
row channel. These land defences are, with a trifling exception, to be 
presently noticed, entirely distinct from the corresponding seaward de- 
fenees, which we now proceed to describe. 

To begin with the most obvious—the same circumstance which makes 
Spithead so secure aa anchorage forms the first element in the seaward 
defences of Portsmouth. The isle of Wight forms a natural outwork, 
covering the whole approach from the south and west. It is true there 
is a well-koown channel called the Solent, lying between the Isle of 
Wight and the main land, but it will be observed that at the entrance 
of this channel from the west, a tongue of land shooting from the main- 

southeasterly narrows the mouth to the smallest dimensions ; and 
when it is added, not only that this tongue is armed at its point with the 
works of Hurst Castle, receatly immensely strengthened—to say nothing 
of the new works at the Needles and Fresh-water Bay—but that the 
Ba of this barrow entrance is so difficult that the mere removal 
of the buoys would render it nearly impossible even to an English pilot, 
we may, we thiuk, safely take lexve of the western approach as a means 
of serious aggression, though even assuming a foreign force to have en- 
tered it here by surprise or otherwise, the difficulties of the more imme- 
diate approach to the harbour’s mouth remain the same. 

By toe eastern extremity of the Isle of Wight, the access is more open : 
indeed the only wind w raises anything worthy the name of a “ sea” 
at Spitbead is a south-easterly one, rare on our coasts ; but in this direc- 
tion the navigation is anything but simple. From about the mouth of 
Langston Harbour on one side, aud from a little eastward of Ryde 
on tie other, shoals t, narrowing the channel for vessels of reason- 
abl: draught to one sixth of its apparent width, whilst another shoal, 
st:etching for more than a mile and a half south-easterly from Haslar, 
still further reduces its already diminished proportions. To understand 
the intricacies of this approach it is merely necessary to count the 
means of denoting it laid out by the Trinity House, and which, besides 
the two light vessels, the Nab and Warner, consists of no less than fifteen 
buoys. This channel is more or less commanded by the guns of a ehain 
of forts lying eastward of Southsea, and called Lumps, Eastney and Cum- 
berlaad forts, the latter mounting 110 guns, but the intervening shoals 
confine practice from these forts almost entirely to long shots, and 
though the universal set of modern artillery improvements renders these 
anything but despicable, yet, as there can be little doubt that the origi- 
nal destination of Cumberland Fort was to tect the entrance to Langs 
ton Harbour before the bar made it near! [apesctenttn, and that of the 
two other forts named to hamper roe Ano attempts, this brief notice 
must suffice for these outlying works. 

The approach proper of the harbour mouth consists of a triangle, the 
base of which is nearly two miles acroes, and the distance from that to 
the apex about a mile. It will be readily understood then, that the 
whole of the water contained in this triangle, the apex of which, is the 
harbour mouth itself, can be entirely swept by the guns of any fortifica- 
tions placed round its sides ; bat this is not all. The shoal already al- 
luded to as stretching south-east from Haslar, whilst it narrows the en- 
trance channel, at the same time sets it over to the north-east shore so 
completely, that barely a quarter of a mile intervenes between that 
shore and ships entering or leaving the barbour ; and this same confine- 
ment of the nel of ap) to the north-east shore simultaneously 

it into a direct line with the harbour moath, and with the line of 
fire from every fortification looking down to the mouth. 

To understand the natare of the artificial fortifications with which en- 
gineering science has eas st the natural advantages 
of the harbour’s position, let us follow an invading fleet in its attack on 
our ceutral naval arsenal. To omit all notice of long show from the 
chain of forts eastward which have been already enumerated, the fleet 
would, first of all, have to encounter the cross-fire of two strong forte, 
mer one at each extremity of the base of the triangle, namely, Fort 

onckton, and Southsea Castle. As tae fleet approached, it would become 
more and more exposed to the fire of the latter, as the channel drew it 
more and more under its guns. The same course would bring it in a 








fortifications, and, together with this, 
the redoabt opposite Southsea Beach. Next, un the left, Block-House 
Fort, occupying the western side of the harboar’s mouth, whilst the 
works which look straight down the entrance to the harbour, would suc- 
cessively be brought to bear with a raking fire which there would be lit- 
tle chance of returning. Three distinct fires would thus be brought to 
concentrate—one straight a-head and one on each flank, on any advanc- 
ing force, whilst the entrance of the harbour, little more than one cable’s 
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are accustomed to date the origin of political economy 
be expected that a series of writings beginning with a 
—or 8a to have been addressed—by Sir Walter 


James J. should be iree from errors of fact aud theory ; but notwithstand- 
ing all the blemishes which may easily be detected by readers who bring 
the opr of these latter days to bear upon the subject, there is ex- 
hibited in several of those tracts an amount of sagacity and a grasp of 
the trae principles of commerce which will sui prise most persons who 
have considered everything prior to the Wealth of Nations as entirely 
withoat value. One of the most striking circumstances that force them- 
selves on one’s attention on the first glance at this interesting collection 
is the clearness with which very early writers appreciated the value of 
the one-sided Free-trade which even now the ship-owning interest finds 
it so hard to digest.’ . 

At the time when Raleigh wrote, the great commercial prosperity of 
Holland was the standing witness in the world to the wisdom of a policy 
which was approximately that of a one-sided Free-trade. Sir Walter 
makes more than one strange blunder io his calculations of the profits 
derived from the herring fishery, and other branches of industry which 
the Dutch had in great measure monopolised ; but be had d d 


conspicuous before the appearance of the great luminary from whom we | styled “ A Dissertation on the Trade of the United Netherlands,” and 
. It was not to | is, in fact, the report of a Commission of Dutch merchants appointed by 


— addressed the Pri 
eigh to King 


ince of Orange in the year 1751, The collection is brought down 
to the period of the final establishment of Free-trade doctrines, and ends 
with a treatise written shortly after the publication of Adam Smith’s 
work. Asa contribution to the history of opiuion on the subject of com- 
mercial policy, this volume has an interest not at all inferior to that of 
the companion collections of Tracts on Currency and Finance, which 
were preserved from oblivion by the same bands. 


———_ 


AUSTRIAN ITALY. 

An article in Bentley’s Quarterly Review gives an excellent account of 
Austrian Lombardy, contains much new information, and is evidently 
written from a long and intimate personal acquaintance with the country 
and its inhabitants. Nothing is more difficult than to get at the facts 
respecting Lombardy. The Austrians never write; how should they? 
Officials may not, and other men dare not. Nor is it easy to believe im- 
plicitly in the statements of Italians about the rich provinces which they 


-- can never speak of without regretting that treaties have given them to 
e 





real reason why Amsterdam and the Hanse Towns had ousted England 
from her natural position as the emporium of the world. “It two Eog- 
lish ships,” he says, by way of illustration, “be at Bordeaux laden 
with wine, of 300 tons a-piece, the one bound for Holland, the other 
for England, the merchant shall pay about £900 custom here, and other 
duties, when the otber in Holland shall be cleared for less than £50, and 
so in all other wares and merchandi ding!y, which draws all 
nations to traffic with them ;” and he goes on to argue, much as the 
most enlightened modern lecturer might do, that a reduction of duties 
not only increases the general prosperity, bat, by the greatness of the 
commerce induced, actually adds to the revenues of the State. It ne- 
ver seems to have occurred to him that this liberal policy required to 
be bolstered up by the expectation that foreign countries would reci 
cate our favourable treatment, but, in samming up his eulogiam of the 
Datch policy, he is content vo dwell on the fact that liberality to stran- 
gers, low duties, and free custom for — newly created trade, were 
the means by which Holland had drawn all nations tu trade with ber. 
After Sir Walter Raleigh’s ineffectual memorial, the next paper which 
appears in the collection is a sort of History of Navigation and Com- 
merce, by the author of the Sylva, which bears the date in 1674. The 
intervening time had not been very favourable to the growth of philo- 
sophical speculations on trade, and Evelyn’s stilted production will not 
bear comparison with the practical hard-headed reasoning of Sir Walter 
Raleigh. 
An essay on Political E ys gz in set ref that re- 
mind one of Hervey’s Meditations among the Tombs and elsewhere, is a very 
tedious business for the reader, but there is one part of the essay which 
is a real curiosity. After tracing the history of navigatioa from “ Ty- 
rians, Trojans, Lydians,” and even from certain “ mercurial spirits 
after the Flood,”’ Evelyn introduces us to a subject which at this mo- 
ment has a strange interest. Against his own judgment (as Mr. McCul- 
loch reminds us in bis preface) the courtier devoted all his energies to 
the defence of one of the most preposterous claims ever advanced by any 
nation. The sea, according to this learned flatterer, was not only a dis- 
tinct province capable of peculiar dominion, but was rather bouaded by 
his Majesty’s empire than itself the bound of his dominions. A vast 
mass of material and immaterial extracts from old authors is collected 
to establish the fact that the whole ocean had from time immemorial 
formed part of the dominions of the English Crown—a pretension which 
must have been rather rudely shaken by the uncomfortable news of the 
burning of the English fleet in the Medway. But from the midst of all 
this nonsense one very important fact emerges, and that is the practical 
sovereignty which England bad for centaries exercised over the seas in 
the neighbourhood of her own coast. We have long since abandoned 
and forgotten the foolish claim to a legal sovereignty over the high seas, 
but, except for brief periods, the supremacy due to irresistible power 
has, until quite recently, been conceded to the navies of Eagland. We 
wish we could say when we shall regain this position. 
An essay which follows, by the author of i Crusoe, is chiefly re- 
for the force and vigour with which it insists on the importance 
of commerce as the basis of national greatness. “ Trade is the founda- 
tion of wealth, and wealth of power,” is the text which De Foe illus- 
trates with an abundance of facts and arguments, sometimes , 
but never without point. He grows so en’ with bis theme that 
he almost persuades himself to think that broad acres are valueless to the 
possessor in comparison with a thriving business. “ An estate is bat a 
pond, but trade is a spring.” is bis empbatic way of stating what at best 
is only a half-truth ; but in the main De Foe is right enough in saying that 
commerce, as the nurse of useful industry, must, at any rate for a coun- 
try such as ours, be the chief source of wealth and power. t 
The most remarkable tract in the collection is one which the editor 
ascribes to a Mr. Richardson, notwithstanding the testimony of Adam 
Smith, who refers to it as the production of Sir Matthew Decker. Thie 
pamphlet, which is entitled An Essay on the Causes of the Decline of our 
Foragn Trade, was written to advocate the removal of all customs duties. 
These the autbor proposed to replace by a single impost, which is a sort 
of combination of the Income-tax which we have scarcely yet learned to 
endure patiently, and that kind of sumptuary tax of which the duties on 
bair-powder and armorial bearings are existing specimens. The plan 
was to classify people according to the luxuries they indulged in, and to 
assume that each particular indulgence implied the possession of a cor- 
responding income. Thus the owner of two coaches and six was to be 
taxed on a hypothetical income of £8000 a year. The wearing of ear- 
rings was su to be inconsistent with any income less than £100, 
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of not less than £250. A man who used silver spoons was to be -etdown 


be accepted as a proof of an equal income. 
The author seems to have been thoroughly blind to the impractica- 


vanity is an inexhaustible mine.” 


modern Tories are wo be found in these pages in the tersest shape. 


again, “ Why bart ourselves to burt the Spaniards?’ 


they cannot hurt a nation whose trade is free so much as themselves.” 


Mr. Cobden ever uttered in the days of the League agitation. 
attacks the Navigation Laws, which, for other than commercial 


terest is turned with cousiderable ingenuit 
reasoning will startle those who still think 
foreign ships 
been i 


a 





, 240 yards, across, would bring the two latter iuto 
proximity. 
In old days there was a chain which could be on emergence stretched 
across the harbour mouth ; and we have, in these days, heard of a boom 
lying somewhere up Haslar Creek ; but we venture to think that the 


Bat we will let the author speak for himself :— 


of the increase of trade and 
pw now too scanty for our confined trade, as appears 





’ 
real security of Portsmouth will, after all, be found in the streng £ 
and enlarging of its fortifications, which late years have produced, in 
the enlarged calibre of the guas mounted on them, as well as iu those 
natural difficulties of approach we have pointed ont. 


————a 


OLD IDEAS ABOUT COMMERCE. 

We moderns have grown so conceited about our wisdom in adopting 
a Free-trade policy, that it may be very serviceable to take a glance at 
the opinions of men who lived in the times of commercial darkness, and 
nevertheless groped their way towards many of the doctrines that have 
been transformed into political facts. Every one of 

Josopber named Adam 


ing our ships of war, and the high wages our merehaats 
which latter temptation is defeated by the price of all 

were these to bear only their natural price, our pay in 
would be of so great value that we should have 





would flock here to enjoy our pleaty, riches, and easy goverameat,” 


exactly in 


means of manning the navy, the possibility of doing so without 
@ quite ruinous expense most be 


gation Laws. 














g There is nothing like the evidence of an Englishman for 
other Englishmen to trust to. It is not only that he is likely to be im- 
ren but we can generally rely on his having wished to arrive at the 
ind of trath we think valuable, and on his having adopted the canoas 
of evidence which we think satisfactory, The author of the article we 
refer to has put before him exactly the questions which every Enaglish- 
man who takes interest in the sebjeet at all wishes to have answered. 
He discusses how the Lombards are off, how they are governed, and how 
they are disposed to the governing Power. Thus, although the article is 
not exactly political, it supplies good and available materials for con- 
sidering the real position of Austria in Italy. 
The Italian Provinces of Italy are marked by three distinct zones of 
elevation, climate, and cultivation. The region that lies nearest the 


pro- | Alps is the region of wine and chesnuts, of peasant proprietors, and of a 


very frugal, painstaking population. The produce, however, is inade- 
quate to support the consumers, and life is only maintained by the mi- 
gration of a large portion of the inhabitants. During the summer, some 
go to reap the harvest in the plains, or as shepherds to dwell in the up- 
per pastures, In winter, others fiad employment in the towns, and a 
large number go forth ——— oa a distant and a protracted, though 
not a permaneat emigration. The middle region b the tai 
and tbe plains is the region of silk and wheat. The chief feature in the 
landscape consists ia the round-headed pollarded mulberries that are or- 
dinarily the source of so much wealth, but have in recent years stretched 
their long lines over the country almost in vain, owing to a disease in 
the silkworm, that kills the animal before it commences to spin the co- 
coon. The land is generally productive, but the metayer sys‘em of ten- 
ancy which prevails tends greatly to limit the amount of prodaction, 
The third region is that of the irrigated plains of the Po, rich in rice eul- 
tivation and dairy farming. Here the land is divided into large 
held, for the most part, by men of —. and edacation. Unfortunately, 
the condition of the labouring class is far inferior to that of the same 
class in other parts of the territory, oaeg ney to the damp and 
malaria to which they are exposed. Taken, however, as a whole, 
Austrian Italy is a region of great wealth fur all classes, and its 
nataral advantages have been aided by the exertions of man during 
century after ceatury. It is difficult to say how far we should have to 
go back in history if we were to trace the beginning of the vast network 
of irrigation which has brought so much ith to cultivators, but which 
has exposed the districts to the great and continued danger arising from 
the plain being necessarily elevated to a height much above the adja- 
cent 6 

Probably most Eaglish readers will be surprised to hear that Austrian 
Italy has a political constitation that contains at least the germ of libe- 
ral goverament. The municipal institutions of Rome, which took so 
deep a hold of Italy, still retain a dim shadow of their former solves, 
Bat although at every period of Italian history some sort of local juris- 
diction municipal administration has been preserved in portions 
Lombardy and Venice, yet the existing system of local self-government 
is due to the Austrians. It was organ about a century , and is 











while a necklace was to be taken as a confession of an annual revenue 


as in the enjoyment of £50 a year, and the fact of drinking spi:ite was to 


bility of his scheme, which he rests on a maxim not altogether without 
truth, that “ the prince who draws his revenues from the vanities of his 
subjects will be ricber than another who hath mines of gold, because 
Bat apart from his rather wild finan- 
cial crotchet, the essay is not merely admirable for the time when it 
appeared, but is full of reasoning which has scarcely yet become trite and 
obsolete, The manner in which he deals with the Protectionist arga- 
ment “ that is contrary to reason to take off the duties or prohibitions on 
the goods of any nation that will not do the same with ours,” exhausts 
the controversy. All the arguments which ultimately prevailed over 
———, _ tinental States. And what are the 
ferring to the prohibitive policy of Spain, he pertinently ” 

Spaniards commit such blunders, why should we imitate them?” and 
“ Trade cannot, 
will not, be forced ; let other nations probibit, by what severities they 
please, interest will prevail. They may embarrass their own trade, but 


Absolute and unqualified Free-trade, indeed, is the dectrine of the essay, 
and it is sapported by arguments as sound and forcible as —yee that 
le even 


reasons, 
were long defended by many advocates of Free-trade principles; and 
there is one passage ia which the favourite argument of the shipping in- 
against themselves. The 
, by opening our ports to 
aad foreign eailors, the difficulty of maaning the navy has 


“ A free-port trade will draw in foreign sailors, which is a consequence 
navigation ; for our number of sailors is 
by the difficulty by 
give, 

; bat 
our ships of war 
e picking of all Ea- 
rope, and have no need of arbitary expedient of pressing ; for a free port 
furnishing employment for more sailors than we now have, vast numbers 


The idea of filling up the navy with men “ from_all Europe” is not 

accordance with our modern notions, but the main argument 
is sound enough, that the inflax of foreign seamen will keep down the 
rate of wages of our own suilors, and ee ae for the Queen’s ser- 


try be driven to this unfailing 
ted to the repeal of the Navi- 
One of the most curious of the remaining tracts in this volume is 


based on the existence of communes. Under a Viceroy, residing alter- 
nately at Milan and at Venice, the chief civil authority is vested in the 
Lieutenant-Governors, one of whom is pemeneetey established in each 
of those cities. Lombardy and Venice are divided, the first into nine, 
the second into eigbt, provinces, each presided ove, by a Delegate. 
These in tarn are subdivided into districts, each with a commissary 
nearly equivalent to a French sous-prefet, and the districts into com- 
munes, which vary greatly ia extent and importance. The affairs of the 
commune are regulated by an assembly com of all male adults 
and the representatives of women or minors, being the owners of real 
property within the commune. In the larger communes, however, where 
there are over 300 owners having a right to vote, the assembly is saper- 
seded by a council. The business of the representative assembly or 
council is to elect parish officers, and to sanction and control the expen- 
diture of parish funds. 
All that is done is subject to the veto of the Delegate of the province, 
bat except in cases of positive iNegallty, the Government authorities 
very rarely interfere with the local bodies. There are also provincial 
assemblies meeting at the chief city of each province. These bodies 
have, however, only five or six members, and chief duty is to give 
advize upon administrative questfons arising in the juce which have 
been specially to them for this purpose, nearest approach 
to representative government is to be found in the Central Assemblies, 
established by the Emperor Francis in 1815, suspended in 1848, and re- 
called into activity in 1857. They include one representative for each 
city and two for each Herter and meet at Milan and Venice respec- 
tively, for two or three days in each month. The members are chosen 
by the Government, bat there is said to be a sincere desire to secure 
competent men. The main function of the Central Assemblies is to ad- 
vise the Lieutenant-Governors of Milan and Venice, and they determine 
the amount and the distribution of a large or sa of the local expendi- 
ture, and in their collective capacity these bodies have the right to com- 
municate directly to the Sovereign the wants and desires of the people. 
“ However incomplete,” says the writer of the article in Bentley's Review, 
“may be the measure of political liberty secured to the peo 
tian bardy, in regard either to local administration or national re- 
presentation, it is mere ignorance or wilfal misrepresentation to talk in 
the same breath of the Governments of Naples and Austrian Italy.” 
The inbabitants of Austrian Italy bave at least as near an approach to 
self-government as falls to the lot of the inhabitants of most great Con- 
exceptional hardships of which 
have to complain? It would be very desirable if criminal jastice, wh 
is administered tolerably fairly, were also administered publicly, and if 
the press were allowed « little more freedom. But in these matters the 
Italians have no more, or little more, to complain of than the Austrians 
themselves. What they are really entitled to consider a peculiar grie- 
vance is that the proportion of direct taxation imposed on them is much 
more onerous than that borne by the rest of the Empire. There has 
been, since 1849, an addition of one-third to the previous amount of di- 
rect taxation, and even before that time the Italians were subject to a 
a ly heavy taxation. The writer of the article estimates 
the present tax as amounting to 25 per cent. upon the ordinary receipts 
of the land, and as the calculation is based on the annual value of 
letors ; for while 
rental he reveives, 
who cultivates his own land pays on the amount he 
earns, without deducting the cost of his subsistence. And this excess of 
direct taxation leads to a new excess of taxation under anotber head. 
There is a heavy tax on the transmission of real property, whether 
way of eale, gift, or inheritance ; and as the amount of this tax is 
reference to the amount paid in direct taxation on the property trans- 
ferred, the cost of transmission is so much increased, that whereas on the 
transfer of a piece of land werth £100 a year, there would be paid 
£48 10s. in any other part of the Austrian empire, there is paid in Lom- 
bardo-Venetia £87 10s. With the exception, however, of the incidence 
of the direct taxation on the peasant proprietors, none of the hardships 
of which Italians complain fall on the poor, The has, indeed, much 
to be grateful for to the Austrian Government. He has education, me- 
dicine, and cheap justice provided for him ; and in the Assembly of the 
Commune he can make himself heard, and give his vote as freely and 
powerfally asarich man. The writer of this article says that a long ex- 
ence of the country convinces bim that there is no 
ike towards Aastria on the part of the working classes. They some- 
times complain of the Italian gentry, but they have never a word to say 
ustria. 


except the poorer classes the feeling of discontent is so 
perfectly unanimous, and the prove to Anstria so rooted, that the 
writer, who is not only fair, but ly to Austria, thinks that Austria 
must and ought to cease to hold Italy as a conquered country. Neither 
time nor good offices appear to produce the slightest effect in mitigating 
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The Avion. 














feeli . Milan, which, except for seventy years after the 
phate inde and Which o 


’ er , 

the best and most liberal ron ney oy) ever from the Peace 
of Aix-la-Chapelle till the French Revolution, is at this day more bos- 
tile to the Government than the Venetiacs. “ The unanswerable argu- 
ment,” says the writer, “ the continuance of Austrian rule is to 
be found, not in the groundless accusation that the Government is wil- 
fally uojast or oppressive, but in the fact that it is not, or does not feel 
iteelf to be, strong enough to adopt those measures by which alone the 
contentment of its subjects could be secured.” A more liberal system 
of administration, and the gradual substitution of Italian for German 
officials, might make the Lombards contented, but Austria thinks the ex- 

riment too dangeroas. 

P30 far we bave bad to deal with facts. The writer then proceeds to 
theory, and states what would be in bis opinioa, the best solution of the 
difficulty which Lombardo-Venetia offers to Austria and to Europe. 
This is, that Austria should still retain her Italian Provinces under the 
sovereignty of the House of Hapsburg ; but that one of the younger 
branches should be placed on the throne, and that this throne “ should 
be exclusively surroanded by Italiaus and [talian institutions, and every 
Anstrian soldier must be withdrawn beyood the Alps and the Isonzo.”’ 
We do not wish to discuss either the merits of this proposal or the diffi- 
culties attending it. We have referred to this article because the infor- 
mation it contains is valuable in itself, and clearly and ably put to- 
gether, and not because we wish to make it a text for considering the 
future relations of Austria and Italy. 


i 


THE OLD AND NEW ENGLISH GENTLEMAN. 

It was a sad day for us a}l, that on which we heard that good, old Mr. 
Waylett was dying ; and a sadder one still whea we followed him,—for 
every man, woman and child in the village, did follow bim—to the grave. 

He bad lived—so I have Leen told, for | was quite a boy when he died 
—twenty years, within a day or two, on his estate, part of which was the 
village where my youth was spent, and had never left it. There he re- 

, summer and winter; there his money waa spent, and there his 
kind beart won him a united circle of warm though humble friends. 
Therefore, as I said before, it was a ead day in Tarabridge when our 
good old Squire died. 

He was as g and as hospitable as a prince (not that princes, as 
@ class, are so very hospitable and genero.s, but so the saying is) baviog 
made a large fortune out of a great London brewery. He subscribed 
largely to all the county charities, and I am afraid to say how many gal- 
lons of good nourishing soup were made every Saturday at the Grange 
—Tarnbridge we was his house,—for any one who chose to fetch 
away bis pot-fall. 1d 
our village, though every house and cottage belonged to him. He gave 
away #0 much, and the reats were so low, and he was not the gentleman 
to turn a poor fellow out of his home, because he was a pound or two 
behind-hand. What was it to him? he had plenty, and to spare. Peace 
and good will were what he wanted, and peace and good will he had ! 

He was not popular with the neighbouring land-owners, though,—far 
from it. In the first place, he would not preserve game upon his estate, 
and anybody might shoot a partridge or a pheasant, or knock a rabbit 
or a hare upon the head—not that there were very many of them about 
—and cook it for dinner, for anything he cared. He always had a good 
word for tramps and poachers at petty sessions—for he was a justice of 
the peace—and if there was the slightest doubt of a man’s guilt, he would 
do his best to give him a chance o' qempins {vom the ow and con- 
tamination of a gaol, and of redeeming his character. Oh, he hada gen- 
tle heart, had the Squire! 

Nevertheless, young as I was, it struck me wheo I heard my father 
and his cronies talking over all that he had done for us on the evening 
of the faneral, that there must be something oy somewhere, for, not- 
withstanding the sums he bad spent upon us, we did not seem to have 

ofited m There was just as much poverty and sorrow about when 

was laid in his grave, as bad existed twenty years before, when he first 
took possession of the estate ; and I shall never forget the surprise with 
which we heard that he had left his affairs in a state of confusion, 
and that the Grange and the land would have to be sold to pay his debts, 
and that nothing would be left afterwards to provide for bis son and 
daughter. Mrs. Waylett had been dead several years, and the Squire 
never married again. 

Ambrose Waylett, the son, was not a nice lad. He was proud and 
wunanng, and thought too much of himself to please me. He was at 
Oxtord, being educated for the church, for there was a good living in the 
family. But that had to be sold, too. Miss Grace we ull loved dearly. 
She—God bless her—took after her futher, and was as kind and true a 

oung English lady as ever breathed ; and that is saying a good deal as 

imes go. So that, when we heard that she had to go out as a governess 
to earn ber daily bread, there was not a dry eye in the whole vil- 


h 





urely did we miss the good Squire and his daughter, when old Grange 
was locked up, and its windows closed ; and wey did we look upon its 
closed doors and smokeless chimneys, as it stood like a dead thing upon 
the hill-side, looking dowa upon the quiet churchyard where its once 
generous and hospitable master lay. 

It did not long remain untenanted. News soon arrived that it had 
been taken, and would soon be occupied. A lord—a poor lord, they said, 
had purchased the estate as an investment, and was determined to make 
an income out of it. The first evidence we had of the coming change in 
our condition and prospects was the arrival of a solicitor and laad t 
from London, They went over the property with the steward, re-valued 
every farm and house upon it, and fixed what amount of rent must 
henceforth be paid, More than this, all the game was to be strictly pre- 
served, and some poor people who, from not having been called upon to 
pay rent for years, had begun to consider that they held their omen 
free, were forcibly ejected, I cannot tell you how dismayed and dis- 
-_ we all were—what rebellious thoughts we harboured, and how we 

~ oy the four fellows who had consented to enter the new landlord’s 





service as g pers to protect from us our own property, 
for 80 we considered the wild beasts and birds. The plumber and the 
ter had offers to join the London workmen who were coming dewa 
to put the Grange in order—to make it habitable, the lord's agent said 
—just as though, being enough for dear Mr. Waylett, it was not 
good enough for any lord in the land! But they refused, and we ap- 
— them for so doing. They were not going to be parties to tura- 
ng the old place out of windows, aud Frenchifying it (Lord Wander- 
ville, tha: was the title of the new comer, had been living abroad). It 
was a desecration to meddle with it as it stood, and if be wanted to do so 
he must get some one else ; they were not the men to help him. So high 
ran the feelings of affection for the old Squire, and of animosity against 
his successor. 
Well, down came lord Wanderville, and aot alone; his sister Lady 
Mabel came with him. Such a grand lady! such silks and laces did she 
flaunt in our faces! such foreign airs and graces did she put on! She 
was not like anything that we had ever seen before, aad our womankind 
were quite di with her first appearance in Church ia her Freach 
bonnet all off head, and ber bair turned back and frizzed about ber 
forehead in little curls, But 1 must confess 1 thought she looked very 
pretty for all that. I was half sorry for her as she walked dowa the 
churchyard path afier the service, on her brother’s arm, through a line 
of sullen villagers, and not a hat was touched, and not a word of wel- 
come spoken. Lord Wanderville’s pale face flushed up at the palpable 
affront. He was quite a young man, not more than five or six and tweaty ; 
but he had, oh! such a firm grey eye, and there was something about 
the lower part of bis face that said as plainly as though he spoke it, “ I 
am your master, my friends, and what I mean to dol'iido.” It was just 
as he entered his carriage that we hissed the new gamekeepers. He rose, 
and was about to something when his sister laid her hand upoo his 
arm, and said some in a whisper, so he sat down, and was drivea 
away quickly, or i verily believe we should have hissed him. 

It was intimated that the soup would be made on Saturday as usual, 
but we were to pay for it. Pay an earl for a pint of soup? We were 
not asked its value, or anything like it—but we were to pay. We 
thought that we had never heard of such meanness. Not one single drop 
was asked for! 

There was a Board of Health, or something of that kind, that ma- 
naged our local affairs, or rather left them alone. We knew nothing 
about it until Lord Wanderville used it against us. A good deal of 
muck of one sort or another was piled about in heaps at the back of 
houses and corners of roads, He got an order to have it all removed 
and taken up to bis farm. He paid for it, certainly ; but we bitterly 
resented such interfereace with our private affairs. He to build 
& good many cottages, and very nice cottages they were, tly si- 
taated, well built and drained, and with plenty of water oa. These 
were all intended for his own people that he w 


wae w 


peace | 
wes to Austria | 


on't suppose that he got a hundred a-year out of | bee 


child was ill—dying, I was afterwards told—and stay there two mortal 

and return home without having knocked at 

table person in the place! That was ber manners! When 

did condescend to visit us, I need not tell you w 
had. She passed me as I was returning from the Grange, where I 

had been doing some the 
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| eyes that she had been crying. If there is anything that I have ever 
done that I look back upon with more satisfac 


that I was the first in our village to say a good word for Lady Mabel. 





door of one re- | want advice come to me, and I will give you 
sort of reception | back into 


business with the steward. She gave me a nod of | outlandish ways; what their prejudiced 
ition ; ld her red and swollen | outa pout after all. And so on with all ber + what 
|Feeoga and a kind smile ; bat I could see by Ta, S er i ap 


tion than another, it is | ral gaiety and grace ; aud as for her dress! 


perty— manage them for yourselves as suits ves, and when you 
And Lady Mabel! Well, I mast not ey ee an ony Sea ae 
past, lest it should betray some of my old folly. wes 4 
she was a winsome lady ! a 
on 
to be vanity and affectation, turned 


Lord 
matter what she wore, velvet or cotton, it was all the same to her 


—dress 
| [had much to tell when I arrived at home. The old house bad not her in a sixpeany print and she looked likea queen. Ah! it is so, that 
been turned out of windows and “ Frenchified.” By some stupidity of a | the good 

former tenant, which good Mr. Waylett had overlooked, the carved oak 


blood comes out,—you cannot hide it. 
We did not forget our dear old Mr. Waylett in our prosperity. Oh, 


wainscoting and ceilings of some of the rooms had been painted over and 00! He lacked the judgment only, not the will, to mae us permanently 
whitewashed. All this had been scraped off, and the carvings carefully | happy. Ido not eay that we have not oar little grievances, and our 


all to hear was that the picture of our loved old master still hung in the 


place of honour in the ball. 


os The new furniture was exactly of the same pattera as the old. | worries like most — ; bat this I will say, that there is not a more 
othing was altered or changed ; and what pleased our folk more than inqooran gee ia all b 


broad ~~ than Tarnbridge, or a place that 
and idlers, Lord Wanderville’s new system 
made short work of them ; it either converted them into useful members 





The “destraction,” as we called it, of the Grange rankled in our | of society, or sent them about their business, and no great loss either. 
breasts more than anything that our new landlord or Lady Mabel had | No! we did not forget Mr. Waylett,—how could we? Where Ambrose 


done to us (for really the new valuation of property, taking it all in all, 


got his living (wonderfully improved he was by his taste of misfortune!) 


was in our favour), and when we kaew that this had not been intended | nd came to live at Rippleton Parsonage just across the river, there was, 


especially when we heard that he had ara oe young Ambrose Way- 
lett, who had lately been ordained, to the living 1 mentioned just now. 


well, for we saw that she meant kindly, aad bad gone with sympathy 
and relief where sympathy and relief were most required, and where 
they had been most unkindly dealed. 

But all the better feeling thus engentiered was turned back again into 
hatred and distrust, when one morning the inhabitants of a whole row 
of cottages, containing upwards of twenty poor families, received 
remptory notice to quit on the next quarter day! Appended to this 
notice was a postscript, saying that Lord Wanderville would visit the 
property in question on Saturday afternoon, when and where he wished 
the tenants to meet him, as he had hing to jeate to them. 

Saturday afternoon came, acd the Earl—cold and stern as usual— 
stood in the centre of a circle of dark and scowling faces. I had heard 
several men declare loudly what they should “up and teil him to his 
face ;’’ bat somehow or other some one spoke. 

“I have givea you notice to quit,” bis lordship began, “ because I am 
going to pull down these cottages!” 

A murmur ran round the assemblage. Pull them down! it was bad 
enough to turn people from their homes where some happy days had 
n passed, but wantonly to destroy them !—that was too bad. 

“ Now I will teil you why I am going to do this,” Lord Wanderville 
continued. “I am told that you have suffered here very much from the 
fever. Is that so?” 

“ Yes,” said a voice, “and some of us are down with it now and not 
fit for flitting.” 

“T am also informed that the fever which sometimes goes all through 
the village in autumn, invariably begins here.” He was going thea 
to panish us for this, thought many a one. 

© Well, if it does, that’s our misfortune not our fault ; we cannot help 





own pluck, was constituted spokesman for the rest. 

“T am not so sure of that,” was the reply. 

“ It’s God’s wrath upon us, my lord, which may be upon you to-mor- 
row, and which you cannot avert,” 

“ It’s God's wrath upon you, my friend,” replied the earl in a kinder 
tone, “ because you neglect the means He, in His wisdom, bas placed in 
your hands to avert. It is His punishment for disobedience to His natu- 
ral law. This place is wretchedly damp and low. Look at that open 
drain—a wholesale breeder of pestilence. You are huddled up here 
together in a way not fit for human beings to live—hbardly for pigs.” 

Here was insult! Ob, how they ground their teeth and glared at him 
as he spoke! 

“ Therefore you must all leave next quarter day.” 

Another murmur, louder and more angry than the first. 


the hill—they will be ready for you to occupy when ~ quit these.” 


“ Here was a surprise! The poor people looked eac' 


with their 


always quickest to 
hugged them to their hearts. 


without favour.” 
There was a painful pause. 


“ Three cheers for his lordship !” 


the scene. 


and kind. So we all turned out, and cheered him again as he passed. 
he was naturally a 
at last he did so. 


’ 


sou 
We could not help smiling, and a little urchin bawled out what he 


quart!” 

worse bargain,” replied the peer, good humouredly. 
* Don’t n old sores, my lord,” said some one. 
* Yes I will, when old sores are not 


t that soup. Does any one bere imagine for a 





those that I found beggars—I speak plain English, you see. The sick 
and those who cannot pay, shall have it free and welcome. I will do all 


judicious! y—afforded you. You have learnt to upon yourselves 


and more hopeful, and more independent in consequence ?”’ 


bas Ive true!” “it’s trae!” “ It's trae!” 
“ Three cheers for his lordship—three cheers fur Lady Mabel ! 
ment io her little poy carriage, and when 


aad exclaimed— 


80 pte very, very glad! 
od bless her! 


ness. We were gainers by the game preserving, a8 we were by every 
thing else that we had ‘at dst consi a grievance—for 


dinner than ever. 


worked and became inde t acd 
ever hoped to possess in their whole lives. We established a school 
graod patronising us, and telling us how grateful we should 











Once or twice he paused, as though he would like to to us—for | spired to heighten the picture; while upon the 
dy man and disliked patting himself furward—and | tera stood the father and mother 


Now that we seem to be understanding each other better,” he be- | motherly pride, being a very fair substitate for the 
gan, “there is one thing I should like to say a word upon. About that telaines, aud 


with many others, bad been taught to shout in derision, “ Twopence a 


4 ly —— — ~ ie 

them freely, in order that the di as I said before, 

Crees ok aren.” Dem anr ene base inten tap © tanmanh Gah f cum (et biaiethene. Leaving thie tally wo queené wateieonmn, eile, tat Sather 
to make money out of you? No! I want to make men end women of | steep, which conducts us into a gallery ranning round the centre hall 


and more than was done before, for them ; bat I will not lift my little | Their 
finger to keep one who is too idle to try and help himself. I ask for | to their antiquity. The gallery, also, is bung with quaint queer pic- 

our pence as evidence that you are striving to earn an independent | tres. ,» Europa horns of the pretended 
living, and I will render them beck to you to the last farthing. A man | bull ; there, a monster of fabulous ugliness is ecaring away some unfor- 
who distributes charity indiscriminately insults those to whom he offers | tuuates from a fountain in a temple, by the 
it, and makes them wretched dependents. You have now lived nearly | From a door in this gallery we enter on the state-apartments of the cas- 
a year without the help you once had—kindly and generously bat not | tle, and find ourselves in a dining-room meet for any age. It is oak 


depend 
‘and now tell me, is there a man or woman here that does not feel hap- | pea into the court-y 


Aod as good lack would bave it, Lady Mabel drove by that mo- 
eae he need Ob cea, ont told, and are of rare beauty, Medallions in 
knew their cause, she clapped ber dainty little hands together with glee, | ing gay with 


I have little more to tell. From that day forth our village put its|soa. Itisa proud, aad not very 
shoulder to the wheel and rolled itself into a position in the country | justify the great essayist in for the risk 
that it had never before occupied. We bad no more fever, no more idle- | one’s degree. We couid not help 


for his goodness, how ignorant and debased we were, and what prodi- | drawing: 


| or carried out, we began to think a little better of Lord Wanderville, | of course, no occasion for Miss Grace to remain as a governess (if it had 


not been for her aid, her brother would not have been able to hold on at 
college till he was ordained), and she came to keep house for bim. Will you 


The dislike with which Lady Mabel was regarded began to wear off as believe it? within a year she was the Countess of Wanderville! Getting 


her back again was our only solace for losing our pretty winsome, dar- 
ling Lady Mabel. She married, too, and when her wedding peal rang 
out, it sounded to me like a knell, andI— Pshaw! what can it matter 
now! She's happy, and if she was not, it’s no business of mine. Bat, 
by Jove! I think I should wring the neck of any man that said one word 
agaiust ber, or caused ber a sigh 

So, you see, there are two ways of managing a property and those that 
ae upon it, and it is not he that gives most assistance that renders most 

elp. 
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THE LAST OF THE CASTLES. 


For beings of whose existence the past forms an important portion, 
the “ last” of everything possesses a melancholy interest. The try 
of saduess belongs to that which shall have no successor ; from the lat 
of the barons to the last of the sammer roses, genius bas cast its melan- 
choly and tenderest grace on “ the last,” and ever speaks to one of the 
most universal sympathies of our nature. 

During a recent visit to that land of castle:, North Wales, we have 

rticipated in this sentiment while gaziog at Chirk, the last of the 

elsh castles; not the last of ruined castles (they are nearly as rife in 
Wales as they were in Sultan Mahmoud’s dominions), but a real acd 
very perfect castle of the early Norman days, in good repair, and as un- 
changed as when Roger Mortimer paced its ramparts, or the cavaliers 
held it for their king ; not one of your modern “ castles,” as little like 
a feudal ove as Lord Fizspoon, its owner perhaps is like Warwick the 
Kingmaker, but a building which in pure good faith carries into the 
* one-brick thick” nineteenth century the perfect image of an ancient 


it,” replied the same speaker as before, who, by common consent and his | home. 


Leaving Wrexham, and passing through the lovely valley of the Dee, 
one enters on a succession of green lanes, overshadowed by elms, as old 
and rural-looking as befits the place to which they lead. park gates 
are modern, but may be excused as the work of native genius; they 
were wrought by the —— blacksmith and his daughter, and r bl 
the iron-work of Quentin Matsys, to be seen at Windsor. Here begias 
that wild and wooded land—a park of old as well as now—which bears 
in eech gnarled oak, and mighty beech, and ancient elm, the date of a 
former age. By degrees, as the road winds, the old towers, gray, mas- 
sive, and weather-stained, open upon us, but scarcely after a picturesque 
manner. Chirk is too entire, too ect. It stands, as all of its type 
did, oa a steep, bare acclivity. No oak-trank or brash-wood to afford 
shelter to an advancing foeman. It is quadrangular, with enormous! 
thick and low-looking towers, covered with ivy ; and it lacks the big 





“In the meantime, go and take your choice of the new cottages on | “ keep” of manyruins. The substitute for this is a small wateh-tower. 


In short, Chirk bears no resemblance to the kingly ruins of Conway, 


other in the face | or the warlike remains of Porchester : it is simply a baron’s house, such 

in wonderment, scarcely believing their ears. The men stood gaping | #* existed when might was right, and every man held life and liberty as 
and mouths open to the utmost stretch, and the women, be best could, behind the shelter of stone walls. 

ve what is meant, seized up their children and 





We enter Chirk by an iroa postern, flanked and protected by two 
strong turrets, and find ourselves in the castie- Tt is oblong, and 


rd Wanderville’s voice quivered a little as he resumed. “ They are So size, the castle entirely surrounding it. It contains the well ; 
yours at the same rent as these, and | think you will fiod them better 1 

and more comfortable in every respect. I have made this explanation, | W4tch-tower and ramparts, round which we walked “a pa 
which I hope you understand, because you have misjudged me once or | The pathway, ranning amongst and beside the slopiag roofs, 
twice already. You now know my determination, and my reasons for it. | OW ; it seems impossible to mount a cannon there ; but we were told 
I shall carry out the first and act up to the second, without fear and | they did achieve the feat in the time of the Commonwealth, when, 


from one corner of it a flight of rade 


etone-steps re 


is very nar- 


one of the whimsical chances of the times, Sir Thomas Myddelton, wit 
the Puritan army, besieged his own house, and could not take it! After- 


“ By Heaven, he is a good ‘un after all!” shouted the spokesman, | Wards, returning to bis allegiance, be beld it for Charles II. himself. 


From these ramparts the neighbouring poople looked down, some short 


And they were given heartily, till the air rang as the earl retired from | time back, on the “ coming of age” of the heir of Chirk ; and it was one 


of the prettiest scenes I ever beheld, The ramparts, waich ran round 


Ia a very few minutes the news was known all over the village, and and overlook the court, as well as the external wall, were tly 
viewed by the light he had thrown upon his condact that day, many e 1 ; 
an act which we had thought tyrannical and unjust appeared beneficial | Country folks in their bright striped petticoats and high hats; the rifle 


crowded with gay and interested faces. Deputations with 


uniforws of the Deabigh militia, the brilliant dress the ladies, con- 
steps of the soath pos- 
of the heir with their beaati- 
fal mother in her black velvet and point-lace, and her face of triamphant 
the tain cn bad Sepeennstunee 9) Sarna Gat 
» oung heir no ntative 
rant of ancient dhivalry. The scene must have quite ile any one 
, | of those over which time has cast the glamour of his 
By the postern on which this group stood, we enter the castle itself, 
The hail scarcely answers to one’s notion of what a baron’s hall would 


“Yes, twopence a quart, my lad, and I hope you will never make a| be. It is a low, heavy-looking square apartment, lighted by the soft co- 


lours of a painted window ; it contains a good deal of carved wood fur- 
uiture, some pieces of ancient armour, heraldic paintings, and—on a 
wn ee massive sort of chiffonnier—a few Castells from other 

brought home by some travelled heir of Chirk, to enrich the home 


, | below. On the walls of this staircase, numbers of old engravings are 
, | bung, the subjects taken chiefly from the events of H ILL.’s rei 
curious want of perspective and general duality of subject testifies 


crowas with 


sheer power of its look. 


; | Wainscotted, Ss euler sombre ; but the windows, which 
rd, are of very good size, and the sideboard of 
carved oak, is of exquisite beauty. From this dining-room one enters 


passed from mouth to mouth. | ® magnificent saloon, lighted hy three large mullioned windows, also 
’ 


looking into the unromantic safety of the court below. The ceiling and 
of this room were done under the direction of Pugin, we were 


t and gracetul colouring. and the } ss ella 
er . t 
partially cov and wholly enlivened with pain eof e. A pretty 


“ Then they will let me try and make them like me at last! Ob, I'm a card gave us the key to the pictured history of the walls. 


-| would have believed the soothsayer who might have told ker that { 


dered half ‘a dozen | would be for her husband's sake only that the eye of the stranger would 
families were supported by it, and we had more rabbits and hares for | linger on her portrait. 


be furniture and ornaments of this room are all of the age of Francis 


Families who bad been living upon alms—as beggars really and truly, | L., and the chamber itself is sixty feet long by thirty broad. 
as Lord Wanderville said—now became ashamed of such a life, and 
happy, edacated their children, ; 
and bad more comforts ciate sue ening in ene wees Gan One Sad conducted us inte a gallery, which ane equa It 


From it we passed into a drawing-room th 
and decorated in the style of the same “t 
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is worth more than a cursory visit. Very broad, 


room, with his lordsbip’s aid, but he never came there with ~ there is something in this stately and massive gloom which makes it the 
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of his disloyalty, returned, as we have seen, to his allegiance. This cabi- Chattanooga and Nashville Railroad at a 


| of taste and skill. The 
Bet is «ma ve, but when the doors are opea we fod the Interior far so- than Serty-<ighs bears, 
perior to it, It contains a series of doors—opening into a ema!) shrine— eee 
cong 00 af whieh, camel co. srery Baste Oe ae ae eert abrity will, it is expected, become 
Kbrab . 


silver ornaments of the exterior SU 3 neeied Be cay of ho Bow 


, th ts being all taken from Scripture—the story of . 
~ the wiles of oe Lord, &c. On cach vide of the recess or| Asthe 
all painted in the same exquisite manner. winter season, 
A door, invisible to stranger eyes, opens 


find ourselves in a suite which are literal 


temperature of the Sewanee is cool in summer and very cold in 

shrine there are a number of drawers—doubtless some secret ones a!so— winter it is Prageesd Als eontion vs sil be th me td net the 
summer wh e re from the heat at the waterin 

side of the gallery ; passing through it, su desering te Seps. we aes ate Nerina Siew “Ociser and Ty are the wet = 

aera nigga Se eda s|ieseShn,Sara a m ooe 


from attenuated appearance, we were not much charmed with the thought that no more suitable point could have been selected. 


The University will embrace the most extended range of learning and 

t y 

sleeping apartments of other days, gs See ioe to = very = o ino. ai 3 - wden . a 7 ; ad s 2 

ner ne ceiling is ornamented with od ted and plaster ciphers of a word, it is designed to build up an institution which will offer to the 

C.R.; vay the oe ee the aia &e., of ie youth of the South “ the highest literary culture, with the refinements of 
* ’ 


taining the address of the Board of 


all of “cavalier” tendencies, 


time. The bed is the very one on which the royal and care-oppressed | ®Cholarship and piety.” 





head rested, and the sanctity of misfortune hallows it even now. We have before us a pamphlet 


" Trustees in reference to the location of t 
A flight of stairs leads from these rooms to the domestic apartments of . 

; ri coms je- | panied by a large map of the Sewanee Plateau, surveyed and drawn by 
ayn tag map mm Re eee a ir. Charles R. Barney, Civil Engineer, who bas for 
‘ in the survey. From > a 

dea of Alhambra splendoar ; and the thousand little elegant appliances | Which has thus fur attended the collection of the requisite funds, it is 
i female life add o air of comfort to its elegance. There is a charming | S¥Pposed that the necessary buildings will be commenced during the 
dining-room attached to this suite of rooms, lighter, and at the same time | COMing summer. Founded on such a magnificent scale, enjoying an un- 
more cosy-looking than the first we saw. The dressing-room of the apes ‘ large endowment, —— by oh _ oe 
aod influential men in the Southern States, rega' wit the feel- 

owner of the castle (Colonel Myddleton Biddulph) is formed in the depth pany en peopl whe * 
; : ts q| Stitutions have been made the subject of unnecessary attack, and con- 

a . eS eee ines bem dacted with all the skill and ability that money can command, the Uni- 


i late townsman 
t anteroom leads into the most charming of small drawing-rooms. | °UT ’ 
Fhe flated arches of the Gothic roof are brilliantly painted, and give the | S¢veral months past been engaged 


of the wall, and is sixteen ivet square ! ings of local pride that may be sup 


: ; huge | “ersity of the South cannot fail to prove in time every way worthy of 
amet wih, leagneion Sor windows, Soom maring Oo maw the spirit that conceived the design, and of the distinguished individuals 
; and thus, by a thousand significant who have determined on its execution.— Baltimore American, April 14. 


ee 


hinges, with heavy bolts, underground dungeons, &c., &c. In everye 
tower is a narrow winding staircase 
mementoes, is the age of might united with the age of civilisation, at 


Chirk. MR. DISRAELI ON LORD J. RUSSELL. 


The expense attendant on the “keeping up” this feudal house is im- 


mense. We were told that thirty-six female servants scarcely suffice for| The following passages are extracted from the speech with which, on 
the household work ; that the yearly repairs consume £1000 of timber | the 3lst ult., the Chancellor of the Exchequer closed the long debate on 


annually ; in short, that the gloomy magnificence of Chirk costs four) the Reform Bill : 
times as mach as a modern dwelling-place of the best possible description); .... 
to support. 


and high family feeling bas preserved it to us as it is ; aod not unpleased, 

ps, to be assured of the great step made by the human family in 
comfort, beauty, and kindly affections, by the silent testimony of the last 
of the Welsh castles. 


the personal r 


HAVELOCK’S GRAVE; SIR JOHN INGLIS. 


placed over it. Sir James, however, was then uncertain of bis position.) may mourn. [Cheers.] 
and he replied that if be placed any masonry over the grave or enclosed 


or some baser p 


. I have no wish, no ay ee wee * ¥ a ws, Rac 
ee , say it—to impute any motives to the noble unworthy charac- 
It is not, therefore, an enviable‘possession ; but we are glad that good | 1. Oy hig chem Ay The noble lord may not remember that when in 
1854, not without emotion, at a moment of great personal distress, he 
withdrew his Reform Bill, and some reproaches and some jeers were nct 
spared him from bis own side, I offered to him the unaffected tribute of 
t of the gentlemen who then sat opposite to him. 
(Hear, bear.] 1 do not think that there is a man wiio has sat long in 
this House bat must honour the character of the noble lord. I admire 

In my last letter (see Albion of last week) I alluded to the state in| that character. I admire hie great Parliamentary talents. I admire his 
which the remains ot Havelock were lying in the deserted garden of the | ambition. [Hear, and a slight langh.] But, Sir, it is not wise in this 
Alumbagh. It would appear that no censure can be cast on his gallant | House to scrutinize with too much severity every act and every word of 
son, whose affection and reverence for his father are not fit topics of! those who are intrusted with the conduct of parties in this House. In 
praise in a public journal, though they are well known to all who have | the fierce struggle of public life, and in the intense com 
any acquaintance with the brave young soldier. When Sir James Out-| prevails, ove on whom devolves the jead of a party is called on for such 
ram was left in the Alumbagh he received, as I am informed, a letter} constant action and euch prompt decision that he must indeed be a wise 
from the present Sir H. Havelock, requesting that a proper protection | and favoured being who can look back to everything that he has done 
should be afforded to his father’s grave, and that a monument should be | without regret, and who may not have used words over which memory 


at I am persuaded that neither the noble lord nor any of his friends 
it ia any way the natives would surely break into the coffia for treasure | would desire that in this House there should be any diminution of that 
arpose should his force for any reason leave the Alum-| free and frank criticism upon the conduct of public men which has al- 


bagh. Well, so the matter rested during the interval between Sir Hen-| ways been a part, and not the least valuable part, of our Par! 


liamen 
8 death and the capture of Lucknow. Major Havelock came up with | life and manners. Therefore, 1 am sure that the noble lord wil mk 
during the siege, and | feel offended with me if I tell bim that I think there is one quality in 


force under Franks, but he was busily en 


subsequently in the operations in the — e, however, requested | his character which bus rather marred than made hia fortane. It is 
P 


Major Crommelia, of the Engineers, to & monument over his fa- | sort of restlessness which will not 
—the more easily as the committee at Calcutta were presumed to be tak 


ery recently rommelin received an urgent letter from Major 


preliminary expenses, and Major Crommelin two days ago went out to| Government of 
cretary to the Chief Commissioner, hearing that some remarks had been | ton by a Parliamentary manceavre. 
made in reference to the neglected grave, suggested to Mr. Montgomer 


instructions at once to carry out his saggestion. 


the very name of Havelock created in England that something had been 
done or was about to be done at home. As the remains were irte ‘red in 
a coffia, as 


ikely 
cerned 


the ruins of the Residency. His wg must have been very di an attack which it was not 


his hand and nerved his 


dier’s feet. Sir John Inglis has come up here merely to see how the 


command of the station.— Russell's Letter from the Camp near Lucknow 
——— 


THE UNIVERSITY OF THE SOUTH. 
The pablic have been oy weer | notified of the efforts making to esta-| cations; w' 
the scheme will be accomplished on a scale fully commensurate with the 


in 
jana to the Protestant Episcopal Bishops of all the Southern States, 


noble lord chooses such a moment for a 


brook that delay and that patience 

ther’s grave. In the midst of the many matters which upoa all | which are some times needed in our constitutional government for the 

his time and energies that officer was obliged to d«fer immediate com- | conduct of public affairs. (Hear, hear.] The moment 

pliance with the request, and at last the matter slipped from his memory | lord is not in power he appears to me to live in an atmosphere of coali- 

- | tions, combinations, coups d’éat, and cunning resolutions. (Cheersanda 

— steps to yo 2 a tablet on the grave. ue An appropriation clause may happen 
ie. ¢ 


[Cheers.} 


Government a measure, founded on | | 


is the moment which the noble lord has chosen to precipitate this strug- 
city looks in its renovated state, and soon returns to Cawnpore to take | gle? It is the most critical in the history of the affairs of this 
that has existed for many years. [Hear, hear. 
The noble lord could not be ignorant of it. 
ago I came down and informed the House that important negotiations 
were —, He bas other means of information beyond the 
hich are made to this House by 
ghest raok in the Southern States, and | The noble lord, I doubt not, is well informed of the present state 
affairs. He could not have been unmindful of them even 
on the introduction of-his resolution, which, though 
views of the originators, we subjoin a brief notice of the ress thus | merely to domestic subjects, furnished the noble lord with an opportu- 
it. In 1856 a letter was addressed by the of Loais- | nity to cast a sneer against that Minister to whom is entrusted at this 
moment the most awful responsibility that can be conceived. ([Cheers.] 
pleading the necessity for such an Institution in the South, and inviting | At a moment when it was of vital im 
+ in Philad Southero | Government should not be assailed—at a moment when, of all other 
Dioceses, serch ag-die-tin Eanleapah enaetnenens prepeding See men, the Minister for Foreign Affairs should not held 
the 


the servants of 


z 


establishment of a University with all pen ie Theology included, | sonal sneer. (Cheers. Sir, 1 should not be acting with frankness 
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through a Board of composed of the Bishop, and one clergyman 
and two laymen from each Diocese ; the { 
operation until the sum of $500,000 is actually secured. This sum is to ensure the of Europe. 
be invested and to remain intact, the interest only to be used for build- 





and su the University. Donations and legacies are to be| ducing the question of dissolution, told me the other t 
— re ehgents lodionted ently believed ready or the hosting, and that be should tronaich ten it 
w I bad introduced. In the office over which it is my honour 


to by its donors. It ie 
not less than a million of dollars will be raised 


institutions at home or | the House if I concealed from it that the conduct of the noble 
Subsequently the action of the Bishops was sanctioned by the | been most embarrassing to the Government. [Loud cheers. 
upon m bility as a Minister, that the condact of 
has injurious effects upon the publie service. 
founded, | ing.) I have such confidence in the ity of our 

are that the University shall be under the | confidence in the energy and resource of the colleague 
perpetual direction of the Protestant ie ureh, re ted | noble lord directed his sneer, I have such confidence, 
Trustees of the House of Commons, that I believe the di 

sity rot to be put in| will confound the combinations of the noble lord and will 


noble lord, who on these occasions has the habit —_ 


gees 
Es3e 


the interest of which will be at least $70,000. With this sum the Lasti-| side, I have often the opportunity of meeting the prime 


and 
tation will carry on its ne aa understand that the sum of| constituents of the noble lord. Great merchants, manufacturers, bankers, 


nt five miles distant, and 
except Texas, in less 

he great elevation of the chosen site affords 

t of the country for miles around, and on account of its 

a place of resort in the summer 


to dismiss the students 


he University, which is accom- 


tition which 


that the noble 


toe man once in his 

Renewed cheers and laughter.) But there ie only one man living 
Havelock, begging him to lose no time in putting up a proper monu- | of whom it can be said that ia 1835 he overthrew the Government of Sir 
ment, to be surrounded by an iron railing, and enclosing a draught for| R. Peel upon an im ticable pretext ; ibat im 1852 he overthrew the 
u Derby with an objectless coalition ; that in 1855 he 

the place, and is now preparing a sketch of the monument which will be | overthrew the Government of Lord Aberdeen by a 


ad hit ; 
erected forthwith. At the same time, Captain Hutchiason, Military Se- | and that in 1857 be overthrew the Government of 


mneasber far Tiver- 


Now, I beg the noble lord at this moment to throw the vision of his 
that a monument should be erected at the public expense, and receiv memory for an instant back to the year 1852, He sat before me then, the 
So that, unless there | head of a mighty host. He drew the fatal arrow that was to destroy 
is some understanding arrived at on the subject, there will be two mo- | our Government. He succeeded. He destroyed in breathless haste the 
numents instead of one. I thought in the great national fervour which | Government of Lord Derby ; but did be destroy anything else? Did he 
not destroy also the position of a great statesman? Did he not destroy 
almost the great historic party of which he was once the proud and ho- 
appears from the sinking of the ground, I have ventured to} poured chief? ([Cheers.] The noble lord does not rey me now; 
propose that they should be removed to the Residency, and it is not un- | but had be not burried the catastrophe of 1852, and 
that the proposition will meet with the approval of those con- | time according to the periodic habit of our constitution, he would have 
4 returned to these benches the head of that great party of which he was 
* * * * Some early equestrians out for their constitutional ride tbe | once the chief and greatest ornament. What has the noble lord done 
other day were somewhat astonished to see Sir Joho Inglis er now ; and what is the moment that he has chosen for this party attack— 
ferent necessary to the vindication of his policy, or 
from thore of Marius when he sat amid the prostrate temples of van- | for the assertion of those principles which I believe he sincerely holds?’ 
quished Carthage. Sir John stood on the scene of his triumphs, sar- | [ bronght forward on the of the 
rounded by the tombs of his companions in arms who had strengthened | principle, for which fair play and custom would have insured a second 
heart ; and he the man who contrived and | reading. The discussion on the questions which 
planned, Mao oy and provided for the defeace with such skill and fore- | thrust, as it were, into the Speaker’s hand would, in the due course of 
thought that the defence was possible at all, lay in his grave at the sol-| Parliamentary routine, have been postponed yet for some time ; but what 


he bided his 


the noble lord has 


country 


muni- 
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——- 
noble lord that might have been (ironical cheers and counter cheering) 
and I tell the noble lord when pee to the hustings of which he talks, 
and brandishes this Bill, be will find that the minds of bis constituents 
are full of another matter, and that they will demand from him the 
reasons for the conduct which he has pursued. z ® ’ 
(Hear, hear.) 






—>___ 
THE REFORM BILL ; WHAT IT IS ALL ABOUT. 


The success of Lord John Russell’s Resolution, by a majority of 39 in 
a very full House, will be accepted as the most natural result of a severe 
struggle and unexampled complications. The effect of so much confusion 
is to drive people to take refuge in simpler principles, and to confide in 
men of more ascertained views. Notwithstanding Mr. Disraeli’s ener- 
getic and too laborious attempts to assign principles to his measure, it 
has been generally regarded as a clever ion of miscellaneous 
ingredients, so selected and apportioned as to obtain a result the very 
contrary of what is generally expected from Reform. He has not even 
mended matters by his own last defence of his measure. When it was 
obvious that in the boroughs, at least, nothing was so easy as to increase 
the constituency by lowering the qualification, this direct course has been 
carefully avoided, and instead of a great whole we have been offered a 
variety of petty substitutes, Petty, at least, they seem in comparison 
with a great principle ; ard the very fact of their being tendered sug- 
gests in every mind the question why the larger and more comprehensive 
plan of a lower franchise has been avoided. This is the popular answer 
to the first and second of the three principles which Mr. Disraeli discov- 
ers in his Bill. When he assigns as its third principle the general main- 
tenance of the present borough system, he betrays that his measure is not 
so much a Reform as a resistance to Reform. Without expecting, as a 
matter of course, that either the Cabinet would pro’ or the present 
House sanction so extensive a disfranchisement as Mr. Bright contem- 
plates, we must say tbat so scanty a proportion as only fifteen seats 
transferred from very small boroughs to very aarews constituencies 
was rather an insulting defiance of public opini a ble ten- 
der. Had Lord Derby so much as doubled the number he was ready 
to give to the large constituencies which have doubled in numbers and 
wealth since the Reform Act, or bad his colleagues been permitted to 
hint at such a displacement as within the province of a Committee, the 
sting, we humbly think, would have been taken out of Lord John’s Keso- 
lution. As it is, Government has been outbid, not by Mr. Bright, not by 
extreme Reformers or violent measures, but by tenders so moderate that 
Lord Derby might have made them himself without frightening his 
friends more than he has by the present Bill, As Sir R. Fool qneten from 
Sir James Graham, “a £10 county franchise, a somewhat lower borough 
qualification, better provisions against treating, more potion meee, and 
moderate disfranchisement and enfranchisement, would command a ma- 
jority of the House, and satisfy the country.” This chance Government 
has missed in its ambition to be ingenious and new ; if not in its wish to 
pretend as much, and do as little, as possible. 

And now for the question—What has the cause of Reform gained 
this long and remarkable Debate? There are wars in which n 
done but mutual injury and common loss ; there is no tion to defend, 
no territory to occupy, and, as matters get worse and worse, no cause 
to maintain. That appears to have been the case in the discussion. 
Government avowed itself ready to abandon every position, with the 
single exception that they would not pass into Committee under the 
yoke of an offensive Resolution. That one point of honour reserved, 
they would have been only too glad to modify a clause of the Bill. 
“ Prove your case,” they cried out, as importunately as the auctioneer, 
“ Name your own price ee ; what shall I say for this lot; any- 
thing you please ; shall say half-a-crown?”’ Meanwhile, the Opposi- 
tion no wish to prove a case, and had no case to prove, so long as 

vernment remained in the present hands. They pewmge 
pledges that might either tie their hands or carry them too far, 
Hansard has been ; the Reports of 1831-1832 have become fa- 
miliar literature ; and thirty-four Debates since upon separate and dis- 
tinct motions for Parliamentary Reform bave been searched for missiles 
se the least consequence in Parliament. The last seven 

ghts have produced much that we may be proud of in the way of 
speechmaking, and have certainly contributed matter for several men’s 
political bi y, but they cannot be considered to have advanced us 
be far in irection of 


going beyood his Bill of 1854, he would rather hold himrelf released 
that a Palmerston and Sir J. Grabam have been 
equally it, Ty td. one thiag t0 Grom ap @ measure after one’s own 
beart, with an existing majority at one’s elbow, and another to devise a 
Bill which may win the concurrence of several distinct political sections, 
If the next Bill presented to the House be to existing circum- 
stances, and if it hope to pass, it will be characterized by a cautious mo- 
deration. Tn ons & peeing, & Vee Be Ri Se See an 
inch, is punished with a roll in the mud. Mr. Bright and bis 
stand by, and try to discern in the distant horizon the signs of their 
coming day. To them every downfall is the spring ofa new hope. So 
Lord Joho Russell has said no more than he was obliged to say by the 
terms of his Resolution. He did not venture to bestow one glance of 
a at his ey — Nog we <<" ig heed years he has 
u swee le jamin ative Progen ” 
Lethe might seem to have flowed over the numerous thoughts 2 brain 
once 80 su. ve and bold on the subject of Reform. Bis resolution, if 
























































































vision to-night | be observed, that almost every one who has spoken in this debate has 
assist and per- | availed himself of the fustian jackets at one pass or another. He just 
(Loud cheers.) gave them a word, shook hands with them, was a bosom friend for a 
of intro- | quarter of an hour, and then went home, washed his hands, scented his 
t he was | handkerchief, and thought no more about them. Seriously, how many 
the Bill | members of the House are honestly desirous to transfer constituent 
to trom our bi, and middle classes to our working men? Yet that is 
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$200,000 has already been sabseri' men of different opinions, agree in nothing else but in their readiness at | depositors, or £5 leaseholders, or £6 householders, or 40s. freeholders, it 
The first duty of the Board of Trustees was to establish the location of | all times to assist the adm the country. (Hear, hear.) 1/ was still the working classes that were iu view. Yet who, except Mr. 
the University. After the fullest and inquiry into the me-| am indebted, ve to their wise suggestions | Bright and a very few around him, bas ventured to say 1 
Tits of various points, the Board finally de on ing the Se-| and to zealous But I can tell the noble lord that when they | tion of the House has suffered at all, these 27 years, gh the working 
Plateau of the Cumberland Mountains, in Franklin County, Ten- | come to me it is not Parliamentary after which they seek [ classes not being sufficiently represented ? 
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the old members who were returned to the new Parliament having pos- 
session, and being acquainted with the ground, quickly brought the new 
members into order. Bat when people talk about “ settling the ques- 
tion for good,” is it a real and effectual measure they think of, or some 
imposition to be palmed on the people? That the matter should be 
talked of so glibly shows that the real natare of the task undertaken Wy 
the House is hardly appreciated. It is spoken of as something which is 
to make a great show, to catch and sell well, but be really good for no- 
thing. Some classes are to be duped into the belief that they are io- 
vested with power and to lend a hand in doing nothing. Our lists of 
electors are to be swelled with idle sapernumeraries ; a crowd is to be 
collected, but the real balance of interests and opinions is to remain the 
game. That must be the sweet morning dream of most of those who want 
the question to be “ settled” and the House to go on as usual. It can- 
not be “settled” without the House going on very differently from 
usual. The simple displacement of Parliamentary iofluence in such a 
matter as patronage from one part of the kingdom to another—from the 
West of England, for example, to the metropolis and the seats of North- 
ern industry—is a virtual revolution. A Schedule A, such as Lord Jobn 
himself proposed in 1854, would “ settle” many a borough or many a 
family of expectants satisfactorily and for good. This may hardly deserve 
to be called a public matter, but is it realized? If it is not, then the 
majority of the House does not know the serious character of the un- 
dertaking upon which it is now fairly embarked.— Times Editorial, April 1. 


i meee 
A BREAK-DOWN OF THE BALLOT. 
OLOSING SCENE OF THE REFORM BILL DEBATE, 


It was now a quarter to 1 o’clock, and, the Speaker having put the 
question, the House proceeded to a division. The greatest excitement 
prevailed iu all parts of the Honse. Upwards of 600 members were pre- 
sent; a considerable number of distinguished persons occupied the seats 
assigned to visitors on either side of the entrance bebind the bar and the 

llery immediately over the clock; while both the Speaker's and 

trangers’ galleries were crowded with an excited audience. Upwards 
of 20 minutes were consumed in taking the division, and as the moment 
for announcing the result approached, the excitement rose to the highest 
piteh. The great bulk of the members as usual, on returning from the 
division lobbies, resumed their places on either side of the chamber, but 
a large number of them had assembled in a dense crowd at the bar. At 
length the tellers made their appearance, and then there were cries of 
“ Order, order!” and “ Bar, bar!” As the tellers took their places, it 
was seen in an instaot on which side the majority lay, and as they ad- 
vanced to the table a vociferous cheer, in anticipation of the actual re- 
sa!t, rose from the Opposition’side. The numbers were—For the second 
reading of the Bill, 291 ; for Lord J. Russell's resolution, 330; majority 
for the resolution, 39. 

As the numbers were announced, the house again rang with a triumph- 
ant shout from the Opposition benches. It will be perceived by the di- 
vision that 621 members were in attendance—a number unprecedented, 
except upon an extraordinary occasion, such as this.—After the an- 
nouncemeat of the result of the division, the Srzaker put the resolution 
of Lord Joba Russell, and thereupon Mr. Wytp rose and said,—I wish to 
add an amendment. (Laughter, and cries of Ob, oh!] It is, “ That at 
any election of a member or members to serve in Parliament, the 
votes shall be taken by ballot.” [Cheers] I am sure, after the protracted 
debate which bas just been brought to a termination, I shall best con- 
sult the convenience of the House by not entering into the general ques- 
tion involved in my amendment. (Hear, hear, Divide! and a jough] 
I shall, therefore, at once move that the words I have read be added to 
the resolution. (Cries of Withdraw and Divide.] The Srzaxer having 
put the question, Mr. H. Benxerey—whose rising gave occasion for 
some laughter and cries of “ Divide !’—said, Sir, as this isa question 
which I have taken a prominent part in advocating for many years past, 
I trust to the courtesy of hon, members to allow me to address a few ob- 


servations to the House. First, I would request my hon. friend (Mr. | ™, 


Wyld] not to press bis motion. (Laughter and cheers.) Sir (cries of 
Divide! a laugh, and Go on!} * * * I entreat the hon. gentleman 
not to place this question in this disadvantageous tion, (Here the 
hon, member turned round to the hon. member for Bodmin,: and ad- 
dressed several observations to him at the top of bis voice, but amid mach 
incessant cries of “ Divide, divide!” that his remarks were inaudible } 

Mr. M. Gmson.—Sir, it appears to me that to commence the discus- 
sion of such an important question at such a moment as this would 
be perfectly unprecedented. (Cries of Oh! and interruption.) I am in 
favour of the ballot (Divide, divide}, but I a submit to my 
hon. friend that the best mode of submitting the question of the ballot 
to the House will be to give notice—[interruption, cries of Now, and 
Divide.}] If be wants to take an unfair division upon the ballot—if be 
wants to obtain the least ble support, be will go to a division now. 
[Divide!] Asa friend of the ballot I trust he will not call for a divi- 
sion. If he does, I for one will not go into the lobby with him. 

Here Mr. Briont and other hon. members surrounded Mr, Wr p, and 
endeavoured, apparently without effect, to shake his resolation.— Mr. 
Cuay rose amid loud cries of “ Divide,” which were renewed as often as 
he attempted to make himeelf heard. All that could be made out was 
that the ton. member moved the adjournment of the debate. (Divide, 
divide.}—Sir J. V. Sueitey next rose, and was greeted with deafening 
cries of “ Ob,” and “ Divide.” The hon. gentleman sat down without be- 
ing able to gain a hearing.— J. Russe. then rose and addressed 
the Houre in dumb show. The noble lord’s lips were seea to move, but 
not a syllable could be heard above the uproar. From his lordship’s 
gestures it was supposed that he appealed to the hon. member for Bod- 
min not to press his motion.—The motion for the adjournment of the de- 
bate was negatived without a division. 

The Sreaker then put the question upon Mr. Wyld’s resolution, when 
Mr. Berkeley, Mr. M. Gibson, Mr. Bright, and many other hon, members 
rose and left the House, without voting. So great was the throng of 
members passing out at the door that “ time’? was called by impatient 
members within the House, and the Serjeant-at-Arms was compelled to 
close the door before all the retreating members could make good their 
exit.—Tbhe Srzaker then again put Mr. Wyld’s resolution, when an 
overwhelming cry of “ No!” was raised. The cry of “The Ayes have 
itv” was, however, heard, and the House divided :—For Mr. Wyld’s 
amendment, 98 ; against it, 328 ; ine against, 230. 

The Sreaxer then put Lord John Russell’s resolution ; but there were 
many Noes, and it was thought a division would take place, When the 
crowd of members who had gone out to avoid voting on Mr, Wyld’s 
amendment had entered the House and the doors were shut, the question 
was again put. The Sreaxer declared that the Ayes had it. Some few 
Members said the Noes had it ; bat when the Srgaker put the question 
a third time no one gainsaid the declaration that the Ayes bad it, and 
the announcement was received with cheers from the Opposition. 

The Cuancer.tor of the Excueqver said,—It will, perhaps, be con- 
venient to the House to know that I eball propose that this House at 
its rising adjourn uotil Monday. (Hear, hear.) 

Tse 
SURVIVORS OF H. M. 8. “ JASEUR.” 

By an arrival from Jamaica, of the 30th ult. we learn that the missing 
boat of H.B.M.’s steamer Jaseur, which was wrecked on a sunken rock to 
the south-west of Jamaica, was picked up by a small coasting schooner 
named the ine, on her way from Kingston to an outport, and taken 
into Port Royal. The Journal says: “ Whilst proceediog on a 
voyage to the westward of this island, one of her crew espied a boat con- 
taining the fugitives, for whose rescue the greatest efforts were made. 
When taken on board they were found to have been reduced to the most 
deplorable state from starvation, having been ni days d to 
the weather without provisions or waser. One of the men died from 
starvation, and the doctor and purser had gone mad. It is to be hoped 
that by prompt attention they may recover.” 

We heartily echo the hope. The Doctor is Assistant-Surgeon Thomas 


ig The Jaseur did not carry a Purser. The name of the Clerk on 
board is not recorded. 
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An American Ormron or THE Parvce or Wates.—I met this young 
apy the other day in the mosaic manufactory at the Vatican, (for 
is & most diligent sight-seer,) and was better pleased with his appear- 
ance than rumour had prepared me to be. Lord Brougham’s terrible 
picture of the demoralizing influences to which the offspring of British 
royalty are exposed in their training, and some stories which have found 
their way into mo prows, had led me to expect to see a somewhat pert- 
looking and spoiled boy, who had beguo already to understand that he 
was heir apparent to the throne of Great Britain. Oa the contrary, no- 
thing S my kiod 7 atese detected in snepenenante or behaviour. I 
more a ve combination of perfect self-possession, with 

modesty, which defines bigh breeding, than he exhibited as be walked 
along with his senior companions, some tive or six ia number, and lis- 
tence with every sense, to the interesting communications which they 


and the place were addressing to him. He belongs, too, to a higher than 

the average standard of manly beauty. His complexion is very fair, and 

a fresh, healthy colour suffused bis whole face, which wears a most at- 

tractive expression of boyish innocence. He is studying the Italian lan- 

guage most en. and loses no opportuaity, they wy, of seeing 

wg sight that is accessible.— Editorial Correspondence of the N. Y. Evening 
‘ost. 
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Diso.—In this re on Wednesday, 20th inst., Lovisa Penzcxe, eldest daugh- 
ter of George H. Selina Carbutt, aged 2 years and 8 months. 
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lege is not to be taken asa proof that the same majority is desirous of 
bringing forward, still less of carrying, a more extended change in the 
electoral franchise. This Reform, as we have often said of late, is no- 
thing more than the cheval de bataille of parties. Each rival for place ig 
compelled to dally with the subject, lest his opponents steaba march upon 
him in treating it; but how little it really enters into the mind of the 
country is obvious from the tone of the new addresses to constitu- 
ente. Neither Lord Jobn Russell, sor Lord Palmerston, nor Mr. Dis 
raeli, think it necessary to make allusion to the future in connection with 
it, while soliciting the honour of re-election. Making all allowance for 

prudent reserve the omission is very singular. 

Turning to the long-protracted debate itself, we find its huadred co- 
lamas in the 7imes staring us in the face, and cutting off all hope of re- 
producing it in our own. It is a satisfaction however to think that few 
readers would wade through it in extenso if they had the chance, and that 
what we do offer them to-day, in lieu, will amply reward the trouble of 
perusal. Lord Jobn Russell's opening of the subject was given, in our 
Parliamentary extracts, a fortnight ago. Elsewhere, then, may be found 
that portion of Mr. Disraeli’s closing speech which makes the issue, as 
it were, a personal one between himself and the mover of the amendment. 
The effect must have been damaging upon a political reputation already 
somewhat the worse for wear. Add to this a very clever leading article 


| from the Times, which exhibits the whole discussion, and indeed the whole 


subject, in just light, while stripping off the mask with great good ha- 
mour from nearly all our legislative celebrities. Finally, we give place 
to a right merry bit of satire from Punch, who affects to describe the 
first few nights’ debate, and does it with rare discrimination. The two 
lines that speak of the air with which Lord Palmerston resumed his seat, 
after contributing to the general confusion, are the very essence of wit. 
This jeu d'esprit may probably be attributed to Tom Taylor—possibly 
to Mr. Theodore Martin, one of the authors of the famous Bon Gaultier 
Ballads. 

Lord Derby's Cabinet, having turned the twelve-months’ corner, has 
held office sufficiently long to entitle its Members to pensions, on retir- 
ing, should the new Parliament eject them from Downing Street. But 
the Premier has been dealing out honours to his non-political friends, in 
token that he is prepared for the worst. The Times announces three new 
Peerages, conferred, or about to be, on individuals of large possessions 
and staunch Conservatism, but not distinguished in public life. The 
three are—Sir Charles Morgan, of Tredegar, in Monmouthsbire, “a kind 
of Chieftain of the Welsh Marches, as much so, at least, as apy man can 
be a chieftain in these modern and prosaic times ;’ Mr. Egerton, of Tat- 
ton, in Cheshire, “ who, after the decision in the House of Lords upon 
the celebrated Will case, divided the Bridgewater property with Lord 
Alford ;” and Colonel George Wyndham, of Petworth, in Sussex, the 
inheritor of the vast Egremont estates. The great censor of all things 
is pleased to approve these nominations.—The Halifax Telegraph an- 
nounees also four new Baronetcies ; but the names being obviously mis- 
spelt, and the recipients not very prominent, the record may lie over 
till next week. 

The intention of the Government to subsidize the Galway line of New 
York steamers has caused a lively discussion in the House of Commons. 
Sir Samuel Canard, it appears, bas offered to allow his vessels to call at 
Cork, outward and b d bound, for £500 per voyage ; and sundry 
Members, therefore, complain that a needless expense is entailed upon 
the country. Rival interests, both local and personal, and the desire of 
the Government to conciliate Irish M.P.’s, are so curiously mixed-up in 
this affair, that it will require considerable sifting before the public 
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Ministerial Difficulties; a Dissolution of Parliament. 
The Liverpool mail-bags of the 9th inst, per Arabia, will be due here 
only at the time we go to press; but the telegraphic reports from Hali- 
fax, and the contents of journals of earlier date that have come to hand 
since our last, supply abandant materials for the newsmonger and the 
philosopber, for those who gossip and those who think. The domestic 
and the foreign news is alike rife with interest. Let us look in the first 
instance at that which more immediately concerus Great Britain—* more 
immediately” we say, for who can tell to what extent our country may 
become involved in the confusion of European politics? 
At 1 o’clock on the morning of the Ist. inst. the seven nights’ debate on 
the Derby Reform Bill was brought to a close, by Lord John Russell se- 
curing a triumph so peculiar, that it may be doubted whether he will not 
be fouud eventually to have succeeded alone in maxing an April fool of 
himself. In a thronged House of 621 bis Lordship obtained 330 
voices for his abstract amendment (which bas already been given 
verbatim in our columns), while 291 Members voted directly for the se- 
cond reading of the Bill. In other words, the ex Premier, at the head of 
the Opposition, beat the government by a majority of 39. In former 
days, under a less complicated state of parties and in a less critical con- 
dition of our foreign relations, the result would have been an immediate 
exchange of places between the “ ins” and the “ outs.” As it is, the 
issue is doubtful. The Ministry indeed went forthwith through the cere- 
mony of tendering their resignation to the Queen ; but from the chaos 
of reported arrangements and coalitions—wherewith tke public ear was 
thereupon possessed, but which it is not essential to record—came out 
the broad fact that the Derby Cabinet has received her Majesty’s per. 
mission to appeal to the country at large, through the medium of a ge- 
neral election. It is curious by the way and worth noting—in proof 
of the occasional fallibility of a presumed oracle—tbat, on the Motiday 
following the division, the 7imes announced editorially that the Adminis- 
tration would neither resign nor dissolve, their choice apparently lying 
between these alternatives, although they had been told by Lord 
Palmerston that neither course was incumbent upon them. But on that 
same Monday evening, Lord Derby in the one House, and Mr. Disraeli 
in the other, announced that Parliament would be dissolved, so soon as 
public business permitted—the Premier treating Lord Palmerston’s in- 
sidious advice as little short of a flagrant ineult. The presumption 
therefore is that, just about this date, the country and the press are 
groanir.z beneath a prodigious display of spoken and written patriotism, 
under which candidates for re-election are concealing their intense dis- 
gust at being sent back to the bustings after little more than two years’ 
tenure of their seats. This disgust will in considerable measure be 
shared by the country, which had been scarcely ruffied by the question 
so fiercely debated in the House of Commons, but which will ask, and 
with reason, why its ordinary calm is to be disturbed because Lord John 
Rassell desires to get back into office. Such answer as common-sense 
will make to this question cannot tend to promote Whig popularity ; nor 
would it surprise us to see the great Metropolis vent its indignation upon 
the author of this inconvenient interlude, by returning Lord Stanley asone 
of its representatives, aad throwing out Lord John himself—the Minister 
for India and Mr. Thomas Baring being spoken of as candidates for the 
City. We must own indeed that the Conservatives appeal to the country 
with a fair plea, that the vote which caused their discomfiture was at best a 
very factious one. The Ministry offered to make large concessions, if their 
Bill were allowed to go into Committee, and its details were submitted 




















to scrutiny and modifications, That a majority denied them this privi- 


hes a clear understanding of it. Newfoundland also is deeply in- 
terested, but, we fear, has not much influence in the decision. 
Lord Derby has announced that the government will propose, ere long, 
a Parliamentary Vote of Thanks to Viscount Canning and Lord Ciyde ; 
and also that a day for national Thankegiving will be set apart, in ac- 
knowledgement of gratitude to divine Providence for past mercies 
vouchsafed to us in the late perilious Indian Matiny. 


War or Peace in Europe! 

The latest news is by no means satisfactory ; and even the assembling 
of a Congress does not, after all, appear to be a settled point, for Austria 
will not consent unless Piedmont suspend military preparations, and the 
ambitious little State is apparently averse to the chances of diplomatic 
arbitrament. In Vienna therefore and Turin, and Paris also, the talk is 
almost exclusively of war. The three powers, whose swords are half 
drawn from their scabburds, make no show of returning them. The 
Stock-Exchaages on either side of the British Channel are gloomily dis- 
posed. Not a few journalists—in the true spirit of their calliog—incline 
to think that war on the whole is rather desirable ; and the Paris Sidele 
tops the climar, by suggesting that the question of war or peace 
should be submitted to a national vote!—a very solemn joke, 
whether intended as such or not. The real difficulty in forming 
any decided opinion as to the course which events will take 
lies, we believe, in this—that the Emperor Napoleon’s secret 
purposes are unknown, and that universal Europe views with suspicion 
his vibrations between a warlike and a peaceful attitude. And another 
cause of uneasiness has lately been added to the many that undoubtedly 
exist. The seeming voice of Russia has been heard, not through the 
questionable medium of a Brussels newspaper, but in the (Gazelle of St. 
Petersbargh, presumed to be under rigid censorship. The article to 
which we allude has been extensively quoted. The pith of it lies in the 
declaration that it is too late for Austria to concede anything to the Ita- 
liaus ; her expulsion from the coil is “ absolutely requisite.” This is very 
strong language, and might have been sooner expected from a Kossath or 
Mazzioi, than from a subject of the Autocrat of all the Russias, whose 
ancestor was a party to the Treaty that guaranteed Venetian-Lombardy 
to Austria. Following this is a puff of Louis Napoleon's character and 
dignity, and another of the irresistible strength of France. A ludicrous 
allusion to “ every noble heart that desires the welfare of humanity ” 
comes next ; and the “ whole conclades” with a vision of Austria be- 
coming nothing more to Italy than “ a poignant historical recollection.” 
Notwithst nding a trace of the recent visit of Alexander Dumas to the 
Russian capital, that may be detected in the mere style, it is impossible 
nut to be struck with the fact of such a publication appearing in such a 
quarter. Is this a warning, such as was heard at the Ambassador’s audi- 
ence-chamber of the Tuileries, on New Year’s Day last past? Is there 
really a secret Treaty, very offensive and very defensive, between the 
two Emperors? Have the Romanoffs again embraced the Bonapartes? 
Is the Black Sea to become a Russian Lake with Constantinople for its 
citadel of approach, and the Mediterranean a French Lake with Naples 
as its chiet port ?—all so far as mutual connivance and aid can bring aboat 
such results. We cannot answer these questions; but they suggest 
themselves. We can bat say woe betide the poor Italiacs, if there be any 
foundation for sach surmises, The idea of the Freneh despot liberal's 
ing Italy almost staggers the credulity of his admirers. When Rassia is 
to aid in the process, how can they swallow euch a dose? 

In the turmoil created by this “Italian question,” it almost escapes 
notice that the Conference in the double election in the Danubian Prin- 
cipalities commenced its session, in Paris, on the 7th inst., Priace Gorts- 





chakoff, the Russian Minister for Foreign Affairs, presidiag. His presence 
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ia Paris, conjointly with that of Count Cavour, from Turio, is perhaps 
significant in connection with what is said above. 
Canada.—The Hudson’s Bay Question, et Cetera. 

The Canadian Government has laid before the Legislature copies of 
certain correspondence respecting the Hudson’s Bay Company's Territo- 
ries. There ere letters that passed between the Governor and the Colo- 
nial Secretary, acd between the latter and the Governor and Deputy 
Governor of the Company. Between the Colonial office and the Com- 
paay the correspondence is long and interesting ; but it chiefly concerns 
subjects already fully discussed, and therefore not requiring more than 
this passing allusion. The letters between Canada and the Colonial 
Office throw some new light on the more recent proceedings of the Im- 
perial and Colonial governments in regard to the Hudson Bay question 
generally, and we therefore give a resumé of it in place of a copy. 

Sir Bulwer Lytton, in his first letter, says that when Messrs. Cartier, 
Ross, and Galt were in England, last October, he understood from them 
that “it was the intention of the Government of Canada to undertake 
legal proceedings in England against the Hudson’s Bay Company, if that 
Company should refuse to allow the validity of their Charter to be tested 
by agreement before the Committee of the Privy Council. It was in 
consequence of this understanding that ” Sir Bulwer Lytton informed the 
Canadian government in December of the Company’s refusal ; and he 
presses on Sir E. Head, in his letter dated 11th February last, the neces- 
sity for the Imperial Government receiving an immediate answer.—A 
month later Sir Bulwer writes again, drawing attention to the fact that 
as the Company’s license would expire in May, “ Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment could not avoid entertaining the question, although they would 
have preferred waiting for the decision of the Canadian Government as 
to trying the validity of the charter, in order that the whole subject 
might be disposed of together. With respect to this latter question, it is 
impossible for Her Majesty’s Government to allow the present session of 
Parliament to pars by without endeavouring to use it for the settlement 
of pending questions.” Yet, adds the Minister, if Canada will not act, if 
the Imperial Government must act alone, “ ample care will be taken in 
any case to reserve and protect whatever claims of right Canada may 
hereafter establish.” 

Bat the Imperial Minister urges his Colonial correspondents in vain. 
They answer not. On the 18th of March he writes again, to say that the 
Government have refused to renew the Company’s Charter, but have 
offered them a license for two years for the sake of gaining time, and 
that the Company have refused to accept this temporary arrangement. 
Then only is the voice of Canada heard. Sir Edmund Head evidently 
feels that his government bas not treated the {prompt service of the Co- 
lonial Secretary in quite a civil, not to say a thankful spirit ; and on 
the 4th of April (instant) he writes “regretting very much” that he 
could not write before, and that after being repeatedly urged to give 
an opinion, his Council have come to the conclusion “ not to advise 
steps to be taken for testing the validity of the charter by Scire Facias, 
bat they are strongly of opinion that it is most desirable on all accounts 
that the boundaries of Canada should be accurately and speedily de- 
fined.” On the 18th inst., a Committee of the Whole in the Legislative 
Council passed resolutions proposed by the Government, virtually re- 
ferring the entire question to the Imperial authorities, inasmuch as the 
territory covered by the Company’s Charter is no part of Canada, but 
Imperial Territory. At the same time however, they urge a speedy set- 
tlement. Thus the question rests at present. 

On the one hand, this correspondence impresses the reader with the 
watchful care of the Colonial Minister for Canadian interests ; and on 
the other, we see the very narrow limits put to the views of the Com- 
pany by their own officials, their Governor naively confessing that the 
Company “are in general indifferent to any other question in the pre- 
sent discussion, than the security of their capital and dividends.” It 
cannot be forgotten also that the leaders of the Canadian Ministry must 
have very much changed their opinion since October last, when Sir 
Bulwer Lytton so distinctly understood that they would try the mettle 
of the Company in a Court of Law. So far as the interference of 
Canada is concerned, it seems now fair to presume that the Hudson’s 
Bay “ Question” is settled. The local Administration can apparently 
trust Downing-Street, with entire confidence in the result. This is all 
very well, for the moment; but where will they be, if the voice of Mr. 

Edward Ellice, commonly called the Cabinet-Maker, should again be 
potent in her Majesty’s councils? Have not our good friends over the 
border thrown away a golden oppurtanity ? 

The latter part of the discussion on the Seigniorial Tenures Bill put 
an end to the unwonted calm in the Legislative proceedings of last 
week, to which we chanced to allude. After the calm came the storm. 
There was much angry discussion, with more motions and divisions 
than we can pretend to record. The House seemed at one time de- 
termined to sit en permanence, rather than that any adjournment for the 
further discussion of the Government Resolutions should take place ; 
and it was not till after sitting through one uight and late into the 
next day, that the Ministry carried its point ; then, however, by a 
large majority. We must postpone explanation of what has been done. 

The correspondence in the case of the U. S. Deputy-Marshal Tyler, be- 
tween the governments at Washington and Toronto, bas been called for 
and will be laid before Parliament. According to the Attorney-General 
of Canada West, it appears that the Ashburton Treaty does not oblige 
either government to surrender criminals. This will strike the public 
on both sides of the line as rather a peculiar omission, and apparently 
fatal to the prime object of the contracting nations, who clearly meant 
to form an extradition treaty, by which name the treaty is popularly 
known. If an extradition does not inclade the delivering up of criminals 
on demand, the lexicographers and common sense are equally at fault. 

The Lower Provinces. 

The Legislature of New Brunswick was prorogued on the 14th inst., 
after a session of sixty-two days. The Lieutenant Governor’s speech on 
the oceasion contains scarcely a hundred words, and these simply of a 
formal character. 

In Nova Scotia, after a session of comparatively little interest, 
the Legislature has been prorogued and dissolved. So much we learn by 
Telegraph ; but under what immediate circumstances, we are not yet in- 
formed. The House had sat, we believe, the full constitutional term, 
and the dissolution was therefore a matter of course. The elections 
will be contested with even more than ordinary vigour, and, we fear, 
not without the introduction of the rancour of religious bigotry, in ad 
dition to the strong partisan feelings common to all elections. 

In Prince Edward Island the Government has been completely de- 
feated, on an appeal to the constituencies, and has resigned office. The 
Opposition, who have a fair working majority, have probably before this 
time formed a Government, as the Legislature was to meet on the 12th 
isnt. A leading principle of the newly empowered party is, that the 
members of the Ministry should not sit or vote in the House of Assembly. 
Certainly in a House of few members, where Ministers form a fifth or 
sixth of the whole body, and therefore sway votes correspondingly, some- 
thing is to be said in favour of this novel principle—anovel, that is, in 


attention to the subject of Colonial Legislation. We at least shall 
watch the experiment with interest. 
Rioting in Jamaica. 

We published last week, in a not very conspicuous position, a brief para. 
graph in reference to alleged rioting by the Blacks in Jamaica. Further 
accounts have since come to hand, from which we gather that the origin 
of the trouble was of a nature similar to that which caused the notorious 
Rebecea riots in Wales, several years since—an increase of Toll Bars, to 
an obnoxious extent, in the parish of Westmoreland. The toll bars were 
removed by force ; and the fellows who removed them, being appre- 
hended, were to be tried at Savannah-la-Mar. A mob of Blacks there- 
upon assembled at the Court House, entered it in spite of the officials, 
and rescued the prisoners. The Governor, informed of these proceedings, 
hastened with 300 troops to the ecene of riot, in the gun-boat Styz ; but 
order had already been restored. 

Nothing further of a serious character seemed to be apprehended 
from these lawless proceedings ; and as the Executive appears to have 
used means promptly to suppress them, and has sufficient force at its dis- | 
posal to meet any ordinary requirement, it is probable the Jamaica Re- 





beceas will return to their legitimate occupations, leaving another point | 
open for discussion by those who seek to ascertain the real effects of | 
negro emancipation. 


Success of the U. 8. Expedition to Paraguay. 

Sincerely do we beg to congratulate the citizens of this Republic on 
the settlement of their “ difficulties” with Paraguay—to use a corrent 
phrase. Through the friendly mediation of General Urquiza, President 
of the Argentine Confederation, General Lopez has agreed with Judge 
Bowlin, the U.S. special Commissioner, to make ample reparation for 
the insult offered to the American flag; to pay $10,000 to the family of 
the sailor killed on board the Waser-Witch ; and to settle, through a 
Mixed Commission, sundry private claims for compensation. The settle- 
ment, we are told, is complete and satisfactory ; and we trust it will 
prove to be so. The first vessel of the U. S. squadron, now on its way 
home, reached this port on Thursday. 

It has been said by the fault-finders that millions have been expended 
in this case, for recovering a few thousands. This is a narrow view to 
take of the proceedings, if successfully worked out. It was right, and it 
was in the interest of the civilized world, to read such a lesson, as has 
been read, to a distant semi-barbarous people. Whether the outfitting of 
the Expedition was extravagant, and whether it gave rise to jobs, is an 
affair that does not concern the foreign residents of these States. We 
only desire to see them really united at home, as their title imports, and 
respected by the brotherhood of nations. 








Final Departure of Lord and Lady Napier. 

Her Majesty’s steam frigate Curagoa sailed from Annapolis Roads on 
Tuesday evening last, bound to Plymouth, and having on board Lord 
Napier, his family, and suite. An agreeable little incident, which it is 
gratifying to chronicle, marked the final leave-taking. Lady Napier 
was conveyed from the shore to the ship on board a yacht attached to 
the Navel Academy at Annapolis, escorted hy Captain Blake, U.S. N., 
the Superintendent, and Captain Craven, the Commandant, Lieutenant 
Marey, and other American officers. This graceful compliment puts the 
crowning touch to the many hospitalities and kindnesses, which have 
been bestowed upon the Minister and his family during their two year's 
stay in this country. 





St. George’s Day. 
For the third and last time we have the opportunity of reminding our 
English readers who dwell in this city and hereabouts, that on Monday 
next,the 25th inst., the annual meeting of the Sons of St. George will take 
place, at the well-spread table of the Astor House. More than ever do 
we hope that there will be a full attendance ; for we had it slily thrown 
in our teeth the other day, by a Republican friend, that we Englishmen 
can do nothing unless we have a Lord to head us! We repelled, of 
course, so groundless a reproach, and feel assured that many a reader 
will lend his personal presence and influence that it may be practically 
refuted on this occasion. Lord Napier bas gone, and Lord Lyons can- 
not come ; but all our national and domestic associations remain—or 
ought to remain in full force. Where isthe Eoglishman, who declines 
to testify in public to the truth of the well-selected motto that heads 





all gone, Mr. Strakosch and perhaps the gallant Maretzek, will arrive with new 
batches of the same sort, or better. 

There was a probability of a noticeable feature on Wednesday last, when the 
~ Favorita” was announced with the incomparable Gazzaniga in her part of 
Leonora. Of course the house was crowded, and of course the blow was terri- 
ble when it was discovered that instead of “ La Favorita” “ Lucrezia Borgia” 
had been substituted, for “ reasons beyond the control of the management.” 
The disappointment over, there was much to be pleased with ; Gazzaniga acted 


the level of impassioned solos. Signor Stefani too distinguished himself. It is 
scarcely reasonable to expect a vast improvement in the quality of this 
gentleman’s voice; organs like Stefani’s never do improve, being more 
apt, in point of fact, to lose the freshness which is their only point 
of attraction and degenerate into mere instruments of noise. But Signor 
Stefani assuredly exercises a greater command over himself and indalges less 


Wednesday evening proved how ready the 
Eis daisea, “Another old favourite Eade his rentrés eotho Duke, 
gthened our love for 


HM 


more desirable than a glimpse, however brief, of sweet Midsummer days, whose 





British institations. It may be an experiment towards increasing the in- 





and sang superbly, with an intensity in the recitatives which elevated them to ee 


_ | bas left for Eogland en route to aseume his 





dependence of such small Legislative bodies, worth trying ; though it | In this work-a-day world of municipal misgovernment, and promiscuous 
may turn out that such increased independence will be found more ap- | stock jobbing, and impending wars, what can be more delightful than to pass 
parent than real, and more than counterbalanced by several disadvan- | for 47 hour quite beyond the dall domain of fact, into regions of fairy fan and 
tages which will readily present themselves to any one who has given | ™/tth and passion, where nothing that we see or hear, recalls the things of 


earth: where “music and moonlight and feeling are one,” in their charming 
| ansubstantial grace? Shakespeare's Play of the ““ Midsummer Night's Dream,” 
| is simply the most captivating of reveries. Without a single quality of historical 

truth, or dramatic consistency, it fastens the attention and fascinates the sym- 

pathy of the reader by its deliciously vague combination of realities in human 
character, and picturesque nataral possibilities, with the “ chartered license” of 
the imagination, and the most zrial visions of the mind. The peculiar beauty 
of this unrivalled composition always reminds me of those exquisite pictures of 
Claude, which while they exactly resemble and reprodace nothing in the hea- 
vens or on the earth, yet translate the noon-day dreamings of the inward eye 
into a truth which the heavens and the earth alike contribute to establish. Sach 
for instance is Claude’s “ Landing of the Queen of Sheba” in the British Na 
tional Gallery. Doubtless no Queen of Sheba, or of any other mortal realm, 
ever rode over seas so softly sunny, in a galley so golden-gleaming, high 
crested and fantastic. Doubtless no such temples, no such colonnades, ever 
greeted the morning of an earthly day. Doubtl ss those groups scattered along 
the stately steps, among the flower-wreathed vases, about the gleaming statues, 
are creatures not of “ flesh and blood compact.” But what signifies all this ? 
The picture draws and keeps the gazer’s eye ; and fills the mind with thoughts 
and faneies that become “ a joy for ever.” 

In like manner the “ Midsummer Night’s Dream,” with its splendidly auda- 
cious hroni ; its ¢ of legendary with historical Athens; its 
chaos of Grecian demigods and Norman Dukes ; its quizzical sketches of vulgar 
self-conceit and leas love-i ions, is now what it was two hundred years 
ago, and will be through centuries to come, a treasury of liberated fancy to all 
thinking and feeling men ; although the close and crabbed Gradgrinds of the 
earth will, I suppose, always secretly esteem it to be what Samuel Pepys, Eaq., 
took heart of grace to call it in his Diary “ a very mad play : the fullest of fool- 
ish nonsense I did ever see.” Miss Laura Keene, then, deserves the new harvest 
of success I am so happy to believe she has already begun to reap from her pro- 
duction of this play, on a scale and in a spirit not unworthy its great author’s 
memory. 
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“ Shakesp pectacle,” thanks to Mr. Charles Kean, has become a 
“fixed fact” in the contemporanous drama. It has been railed at, laughed at, 
pooh-poohed, snubbed, denounced. Bat it has not been “ put down ;” nor can 
it be, as I believe, till men shall conclude to give up seeing with their eyes and 
hearing with their ears. There is no more reason for supposing that a good 
actor will cease to be a good actor because he is dressed with an eye to stage 
effect, than there is for assuming that a judge cann ot possibly give sound deci- 
sions if he wears a full-bottomed wig. The notion that spectacular magnificence 
can only be brought upon the stage to hide dramatic poverty, is utterly futile, 
and so long as a due regard is paid to the cast of any drama, the success of any 
management hereafter both will depend and ought to depend upon the skill and 
enterprise with which the scenic effects of the plays produced are looked after 
and secured. And, I am almost reconciled to the long life of that pertinacious 
creature “ Our American Cousin” by the reflection that his laborious earnings 
have probably enabled Miss Keene to do the justice she has so amply rendered to 
that dismal Yankee’s delightful successor. Shak: has entered into the inhe- 
ritance of Asa Trenchard, and it must be admitted is spending it right royally. 
The stage of Miss Keene's Theatre hardly admits of such varied and wonder- 
ful mechanical effects, and the dramatic chemistry of New York could hardly be 
expected to be equal to such marvels of optical illusion, as enchanted the boards 
of the Princess’s in London two years and a half ago, when Mr. Kean enraptured 
the public with his version of this same play. All idea of instituting compari- 
son, therefore, between the two spectacles as spectacles, should be put aside as 
saperfiuous and sure to lead to injustice. What we really owe to Miss Keene is 
the most thoroughly appointed, smoothly managed, and generally satisfactory 
Shakesperian revival which, in the present state of our dramatic arts, we have 
any right to look for, 
Shakespeare himself in the conception of the “ rude mechanicals,” and their 
play of “ Pyramus and Thisbe” has virtually protested against the stage 


poverty of the old fashioned legitimate drama. Snug the joiner’s device for 
ereasaling spn kh | a casement open tf the tall hess ton * 
to take place ; a "s notable notion of “ bringing in a wall,” by 

“ some man or other present wall, having some or some plaster, or some 
rough cast about him to signify wall,” and opening bis fingers as a cra: 
through which and Thisbe may wh , are simply . pen fat 
that sort of clumsy expedients for which Miss has substituted the witch- 


ery of the yy and the machinist. 

in the main, scene-painter and the machioist have done their devoir, As 
T have already said, the whole piece is a charming chaos of anachronisms, and 
if could overleap twenty centuries to make Theseus a Norman 


plate, in which Titania holds 
irreverent bent, is quite in keep) 


fairies themselves. The mystical d of the D , that make the 
dreamy passing of the soft Midsummer Night, is bappiy developed ; and 
the moonlit glimpses of wide water views are especially jog. I have revely 
seen the glancing lustre of rippling water more felici d on any 
stage. Meanwhile, the delicate and unearthly tone of the pley is excellently 

and brough udicious administration of Mendelssohn's 


supported, it out by a 
truly fairy-like music, The Pr HR ng with which this part of the entertain- 


this journal : ae he : a > least — ee = 
; . {the cast I must speak somewhat more rese’ yt it is a very fair 
Corlum, non animum, mutant qui trans mare currunt ? and respectable one. With the ex of Nick Bottom eo part te the play 
really admits of very effective dramatic realizatien. The human beings g° far 
to justify Puck's sarcastic exclamation “ lord what fools these mortals be!” , and 
PR usic. that fairies are creatures of too etherisl amould to be defined by flesh and blood 

success. ies Hermia Helena ave prett a 
Mr. Uliman has entered on his usual skirmishing campaigns; usual at this ately vepeosented, the one by Miss Stevens the other by Miss Ada Clilton, 
time of year, and peculiarly harassing. Last week we had four performances latter lady as Helena is particalarly pathetic, earnest, and natural. Mr. Coul- 
more or less complete ; this week two, and next week we are promised four ; ) makes the oe rope yy ys = Mr. Sothern is a 
after which, all the artists who are, or ever were in this country are solemnly ee Ree te Ghebsopense i Nv pA poy haf ..5 e.3 
pledged to return to Europe. It isa comfort to know that after they have 


hia, for which he deserves no slight praise ; but his conception of the is 
Bottom of ad 


somewhat too dry and lubherly. are is a fellow not 
without a rich humour of his own beneath ell bis val: g, and 
pous vulgarity. This Mr. Burton exactly seiz-d, and Mr Blake bas et tally to 


PHatts and fancies. 


The Hon. E. M. Erskine, lately Secretary of Legation at Washington, 
new appointment at Stockolm, 

whither be was transferred in D last. The Pavilion 
Hotel at Rockaway, a couvenient and accessible summer resort, is to be 
re-opened on the Ist of June, under the management of Mr. F. Rider.—— 
—— La Gazetie de Sorel is evlarged and improved, and part of its contents 
are in the English language. It has just been decided in an ap- 
he aes salmon fishings on the coast of Scot- 

belong to the Crown, 


to use stake-nets, or 
other iances attached to the ground, in the ; 
whenever the use of the coast is essential. 30th 
was an explosion at Messrs. Curtis and Harvey’s Powder Mills, near 


hy 











happy warmth the swift vicissitudes of centaries cannot chill? 





Hounslow, which killed seven workmen, A Southberao Literary 
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THe Alvion. April % 








Journal, to be called The Courant, is to be commenced in May at Colum- 
bia, S.C. Well-known writers are stated to have expressed their sym- | 

thy with the enterprise, and intend to aid it with contributions. | 
Toa Stanley has granted a pension of £150 a year each to the sisters of 





the late General Jacob, to commence from the date of his death. 
The marriage of Sir Héary Fletcher to Miss Agnes Wilson, third daugh- 
ter of Sir John M, Wilson, will take place early in May————lt is 
said that, in the event of a dissolation, the friends of Sir Jobn Young, 





bim as the representative for the county of Cavan. 





The Times’ | tween the Cabinets of Great Britain and the United States. 


not beea marked by any of those formal engagements by which the po- | Choiseul, wife Count de Choiseul, late Consul of Prance in Charleston.—At 
ee Ts a ae , . Charles Simonds. 
mprov In the absence of such proofs a successful mission, a 

which, I trust, the better ability of Lord Lyons may be crowned, I learn App otutnteni{s. 
with satisfaction that, in your opinion, my desire to 1 reciprocal 


The Right Hon. Viscount C: , Governor-General of India, and the 
benevolence and confidence has not been withouteffect. To that end 
views have been strictly directed, and I believe that the ame Pace of the Ontos of the Bath Gapt F ¢ mele tbe Kaleb 


state of public feeling, on either side, will be operative in the early ad-! gistrate for 


i) 


or MS. 


ibraltar. ey Lieutenant-Governor 
the ex-Lord High Commissioner of the Ionian Islands, mean to return | justment of those questions which still afford matter for discussion be- | the Island of Guernse —TI Fellowes Reade, Esq., now British V| “ 
4 


correspondent says: The Catholic municipality of Vienna bas given a | 
striking proof of its spirit of religious toleration, by contributing 50,000 
fis, (£5,000) towards the construction of a Protestant school-house.—— 
——A Genoa letter announces the death in that city of Madame Alex- | 
andre Dumas, from an attack of apoplexy. The deceased, as Ida Fer- | 
rier, made a successful début at the Théatre de la Renaissance, and after 
playing with great éclat, retired from the stage to go and live in Italy. 
————At the March meeting of the Thames Royal Yacht Clab Mr. 
Arcedeckvue was re-elected Commodore.—— Recruiting for the U. S. 
Army has been discontinued, the ranks being full, for the first time in 
twenty years. The pay is eleven dollars per month for foot and twelve 
dollars for cavalry. The work of boring artesian wells in the de- 
sert known as Stuked Plains, in the very Far West, has entirety failed, 
after five years labour. The undertaking is to be abandoned.——- 
Washington Irving attained his seventy-sixth year on the 3rd inst. His 
neighbours indicated their remembrance by offerings of flowers, and by 
visits and greetings —————The Canada Company met in London on 
the 30th ult. The new year bas been so far prosperous to the Company. 
Its assets show a surplus beyond the amount of capital of £807,297, after 
roviding for all liabilities.- Sir Maurice Berkeley claims an ex- | 
sting peerage, and therefore declines to come forward as candidate for | 
the repr ion of Gl ter. In Austrian Italy, the prohibi- | 
tion of the export of borses is so strictly enforced, that a company of 
circus riders which was about to cross into Piedmont, to give perfor- 
mances at one of the Turin theatres, was detained until it could be as 
certained from Vienna whether its egress would be permitted———— | 
Mre. Assheton Smith hae given directions fur a church to be erected at 
Tedworth, in memory of her late husband —————The captain of H. M. | 
90 gun ship Cesar, at San Juan del Norte, dressed his ship with colours | 
on the anniversary of Washington's birthday, from sunrise to sunset, and | 
at noon fired a salute of 21 guos. The next day the officers of the U. 8. 
ship Jamesiown gave a dinner to the senior officers of the Cosar. 
It is pleasant to hear of such exchanges of national courtesies on these 
occasions. —The plan of a rural market and fair for the sale of 
imals, &c., ree ded by Elibu Burritt, after the English custom, | 
is about to be carried into effect in Springfield. A local paper calls it 























an excellent idea ; and so it is, especially for thinly peopled places. It | 


might be tried advantageously in Canada and the Eastern provinces. 
—Some workmen employed in making an excavation in the neigh- | 
bourhood of Bethlehem, near the spot where the angel appeared to the 
Shepherds, have found the ruins of an immense convent Ot 

St. Jerome. Much of it isin perfect preservation. 
Carlisle bas laid the foundation stone of a very large church to be built 








in the early Eoglish style, at Welburn, near Malton, Yorkshire ; his lord- | 





ship is thechict douor. — Preparations were made a few days since, 
for repelling another attack on the Quarantine Buildings, Staten Island, 
expecied in the event of the Bill then before the Legislature becoming 
law. No attack was made however. Mr. Jobn Vanderhoff bas 
been presented by a number of gentlemen at Liverpool, with a silver can- 
delabra, as a testimonial on his retiring from the stage after a career of 
more than half a century. 








sul at Tangier, to be H. M.’s Consul at that port. 


“ Lady Napier will be heartily grateful for the language of respect — 
and attachment in which you have mentioned , She = = oe | Arup. 
that her delicate health and the pressure of social duties elsewhere have | m 
limited her intercourse with the British community of New York. | Stitt Axoruer Moyster rp Mg immense piece of Ordnance 
“ It would ill become me to take leave of this country without empbati- | Ss by Messrs. Horsfall & Co., of Liverpool, and by them pre- 
cally recognizing the cordiality which I have constanily experienced on | Sted to the dg pe is to be rer in position at 
the part of the President of the United States, the Secretary of State, Portsmouth where it will form part of the sea defences. It has been 


and all the members of the existing Administration. I can never forget | ‘sted and a slight flaw bas been found in the chamber of the gun, but 
or requite the incessant kindness at many estimable and distinguished peer Pm would impair its efficiency, unless it should be subject ed to 
persons who have admitted my family to their frieadship, and 1 reflect | —_ ng, which is very unlikely to be the case — the time it neces- 
with pride on the evidence of sympathy which has more than ouce been | “WY hwy ang pend 80 ponderous a mass. From 7" position ia 
offered to me by the American people. | which the awk, be placed it will be enabled, at a very short distance 

“To you, my fellow-countrymen, I have a pecutiar acknowledgment | ge meg the aan to the at at roel and a 
for the consideration which you have always exhibited toward me in my | *gle shot from it taking effect on @ ship’s bull would doubtless cause 
recent office, a sentiment which is founded in your unswerviag devotion | #2 immense amount of mischief. The following are the principal dimen- 





F ; i f the gun :—Length from breech loop to muzzle, 16 ft. 6 in. Base 

to the person aud authority of our gracious sovereign. sions OF the g eng P , 
“ty & bid you farewell, with the warmest aspirations for your hap- ring—diameter, 3 ft.7} in. Muzzle—diameter, 2 ft. 3} in. Bore—di- 
Inees and welfare.” j ameter, 1 ft. 1 in. ; leagth, 13 ft. 3} in. Circumference of gun round the 
P quauiiion | centre piece or baad, 12 ft. 9 in. ; weight of gan, 22 tens; weight ofshot, 


* hepe ‘ , as | 3 ewt. ; service charge of powder, 78 lb. The carriage and platform are 
AMERICAN, BRITISH, AND COLONIAL LEGISLATURES. of teak bolted together in the etrongest possible manner, Fhe carriage 


Addressing the House of Commons in defence of the new Reform Bill, | ¥¢ighs 3 tons 2 owt. ; the weight of the platform is 4 tons. 


’ | ois 

on the 22nd ult, Sir Bulwer Lytton, H. M.’s Secretary for the Colonies,) yy Exrieup Rirte tx Dancer.—The Morning Post says that the fate 
thus compared the great Legislative bodies of Britain, America, aud our | of the Eafield rifle has trembled in the balance for the last three months, 
Colonies :— | but that the crisis bas now passed. mR Enfield panel, np to 

* * * © Sir, first let ussce what the House of Commons really is, It | the Post chemical action between the leaden ballet and the envelopin 
is not merely a popular assembly, it is a deliberative assembly. 7 arro- | grease ensues, the result of which is the expansion of the bullets to suck 
gates inquiry and decision upon all the most comnpitented questions of | #2 extent that they in many cases can = ly be rammed down by ham- 
policy both at home and abroad. It is this in which it strikingly differs | mering with a stone, and in some cases they canaot be rammed down at 
from’ our free colonies, to which we may accord the most popa- ll. This trouble has caused our troops on many occasions to cast aside 
lar suffrage, A Colonial Legislature is little more than a vestry on a| ‘heir rifles with disgust, and loudly clamour for the smooth bore fire- 

rand scale, 1t does not provide even for itsown military defence. It | lock. Lastly, Lord Clyde has borne testimony to the inferiority of the 

oes not touch upon foreign affairs ; all those matters belong to the Im- | Bufield rifle, when used with its present ammunition. Under pressure of this 
perial Government. It is this, too, ia which the House of Commons dif. | report the proposal was seriously entertained of throwing aside the En- 
fers from the popular assembly of America. In that Assembly foreign “eld rifle altogether, and returning to smooth-bore small arms. That 
affairs are seldom discussed, except whea they relate to tariffs or the dis- | 2° longer exists ; the crisis has passed. The bullet is to be reduced in 
position of pablic money, (?? Ed. Ald.) Foreiga affairs belong by right | timensions, and a mixture of wax and tallow (the ordinary lubricator) 
to the Senate, which in discussing the ratification of treaties and public | is no longer to be adopted. “Certain inventors,” continues our con- 
appointments become an executive body, excludes reporters and sits with | ‘e™porary, “are on the alert to impress Government with the merits 


the period of closed doors, Even in domestic matters the debates in the American | rifle guns, the special advantage of which—if advantage there be— 
The | Earl of | popular Assembly never excite the same interest nor carry with them | Csists in an accurate ved 





: 1 the — Lo = po 
the same weight as the debates in the Senate do. The guiding intellect |Jectile. We commend to the notice of such the istory of Enfield 
of America is in her oligarchical Senate, not in her popular Chamber. | greased ammunition as furnished by our zecent Indian campaign.” 

ep Py ‘hla Seas br ae ae coon ye ea Te | The Wellesley troop ship bas arrived in the Thames from Calcutta 
ments—so brought down to the level of the masses, that even the masses with 160 non-commissioned officers and men, nee ™ ay 
have small respect for its wisdom, and it is to the Senate that the Re- | Some of whom have been in India twenty years.——Mr. Mouchet, the 





i . | Storekeeper of Deptford Dockyard, after a long and honourable period 
orale he toe we ie eae ” awed. ge par <n aan of service, has been granted a retiring allowance of £653.——Some ne- 
Sir Edwin and Lady Landseer are en| England. The brain and the heart of Magiend are still in the House of | 8T° soldiers belonging to the British West India regiments, have been 
route for Bombay. The artist made a brief stay in Paris, and was well| Commons. The wisest of our own 1) 


‘e have still an interest in our | 8¢2t to England to learn the uee of thenew instraments of war. They are 


> > : : P — iti raisi: 
received by the Emperor and the French aristocracy of art. Sir Edwin's, debates ; the greatest potentates of Europe have still some respect for dressed like the French Zouaves.——The authorities contemplate raising 
objet in proceeding to the East is to bring back sketches of tiger bunts | our decisions. [Cheers] Once Americanise the House of Commons and | ‘¥0 additional companies of Royal Engineers, in coasequence of the in- 





uats, 


only the two towers of this magnificent edifice to be 


The northern tower of Cologne Cathedral is now | you would lose more in the intellectual attributes that create your real | onan number of skilled mechanics who have recea'ly joined that 
slowly and gradually rising, and the restoration of the half-finished | power than you could obtain by all the popular vigour you could get 


southern tower has been commenced. In the course of the summer the | through manhood suffrage and electoral districts. (Cheers. 
construction of the roof may be commenced. There will then remain | 


nch of the service at head quarters, Chatham.—The total number 
of volunteers from all the regiments of embodied militia into the regular 
I say that one reason for the moderation and dignity witch pervade | ®Fmy from the Ist of January, 1858, to the Sth of Febraary, 1859, 





some qualified voters were refused. They employ female detec- | 
tives in Bombay, who are particularly useful in detecting such crimes as 
infanticides &c. prevalent with the lower grades of women in the East. 








Pp | 
The Very Rev. Dean Wilson has been elected to the bishopric of Glasgow. | 
It is said the election will be disputed. on the ground that the votes of | 


Lieutenant-General Garibaldi, for he hgs been promoted to the | the same, is reall 
rank of a general of division, bas taken the oath of allegiance from the | telligence which laterpossa, as the hon. gentleman bas well said, beiween | v Parz-Yates, who ex. 6th 
hand of the King of Sardinia in person.——-——The trial of fifteen per- | rival interesta—between the agricultural classes, on the one hand, and Lt D 


yand | amounted to 4,143 in England, 472 in Scotland, and 2,036 in Ireland, 
bo Lat oy ee ee oe — wy @ Re | making a general total of 6,651 men.——Mr. F. Barnston, youngest son 
whole lowered our suffrage beyond the fair standard of education which | of the late R. H stats, of Gowers Walt; Cbeiiibe, han been eenteted 
ought to be required from an English voter. I grant that in all the lwith's reentry tothe Blet Light Infantry i aetlendtiensall Geen, 
very large towns, even under the present franchise, the sufferage is prac- | vlees of bis late brother, Major Barnston a op oa > 
tically so low,that democracy may be said to prevail. But it is the re- | jiousl eect dhe Galinian compel - ucknow, g 
tention of those small boroughs where the franchise, though apparently | Previously passed through the Crim ga. 
higher, which gives us that calm wisdom and fair in- Wan-Ovrice, Marcu 25.—3ra Gas: lt ist , to be Lt, 
rk Di ps nan. tote Lb Denes be Lt, v Orde 


teem 4 
| 3 rags: A , to be Cor. 7th: Asst-Sarg Thornhill, M.B, 
sons charged with being members of a Phenix Club, ended at Belfast by | the great urban populations, on the other. (Cheers.) I do not sey) Pete be iesee, vL pike A 


Carey, M.D, 


the jury being unable to agree toa verdict. At Tralee, Daniel Sullivan, | that this or any other argumeat would avail to save those smaller bo-| Staff, to be Asst-Surg, v Milton, dec. Gren Gds: . Grey, Rifle Brig, to be 
on trial a second time, was found guilty and sentenced to ten years’ | roughs in proportion as the larger towns grew = wealth and impor- | Lt and Capt, v Coulson, who ex. 4th Ft: Asst-Sarg Kearney, Staff, to be Asst- 


al servitude. 





At the late Paris review, Prince Jerome ex- 


with a pleasing countenance and 22 years of age, whose name is Rich- 
ardson, not Robinson, and who was cast on a desert island in Lake Supe- 
rior in 1856, and has remained there uatil lately, when she was rescued 
by lodians who accidentally visited the island.——_——To the great grief 
of his ple, the Seminoles, the celebrated Billy Bowlegs died on the 
11th ult. at Fort Smith, Arkansas. By an Act of the Legislat 





| tance. I feel that I mast leave the emall — 
ing of Wartemburg, rode on the same saddle he used at Waterloo.—— defence of the hon. gentleman opposite. Whatl say is, that in the mean- 
A Chicago correspondent of a city paper, tells a story of a female Crusoe | while you need not be 


y, 
| Sarg. 6th: En Giffard to be Lt. 7th: Capt Russell, fm h-p Unatt, to be Capt, 
rt eer ter tend v Thornton, who 7. a, : Lt enderoa to be Capt ¥ Ca ¥ o H lt sind 
in a hurry to get rid of a machinery which adds 1, Cam, v Hodson, who ex. Isth: ( Dawson, to be En. "29th Asst'Sung 
to the power of this house by insuring the varied accomplishments of | Kijjery, staff, to be Asst-Surg. 42d: Asst-Surg Mackinnon, 29th, to be A: 
| its members and increasing the number of competitors for the govern- | Surg. 59th: H T Herchmer to be En, y Wakefield, ret. 70th: Lt Saltmarshe 
| ment of the country. [Cheers] This advantage! do not think is to be | to be Capt, vy Cumberland, ret; En Wright to be Lt. 87th: A H H Smith, to be 


| counterbalanced merely by transferring the seats taken from smaller | Eo. 3d W I Regt: Lt-Col M‘Gee, fm h-p Unatt, to be Lt-Col, v Lewes, who ex; 


| boroughs either to counties or to towns already represented, and thas | Capt Sir W Parker, Bart, fm b-p 44th, to be Capt, v Taylor, who ex; Lt Eckford 





* the ground between 106th and 110th streets is added to the Central Park. 


This ground is very high, commanding extensive views in all direc- 
tions, It will add materially to the beauty of the Park.— 
The French Ambassador at Hanover was recently obliged to leave the 
Theatre Royal in consequence of an anti-French demonstration of the 
audience’ The royal family were present at the time. —The 
amount subscribed towards the gift to the Misses Begg, Burns’ nieces, 
as advertised in the Ayr papers, is upwards of £560. 


—_—— 
LORD NAPIER/AND THE BRITISH RESIDENTS. 


On Friday of last week, an influeatial portion of the British residents 
of this city presented a Farewell Address to Lord Napier. A special 
gathering took place at the Astor House on the occasion. The Address, 
which was read to his Lordship by Mr. Archibald, M. B. M. Consul, was 
worded as follows : 

“ May it please Lordship :—We, the undersigned British residents of 
the city of New York and its vicinity, in view of your approaching de- 








| the elder son of Robert William Shirley, Viscount Tamworth, by his | Leslie tobe Lt. 78th: Lt Graham, fm 80th, 


hing the number of members who have nothing but the business Capt, v Sir W Parker, ret. Gold Coast Artil: En Mathew to be Lt ; G 
| of the State to think of. [Cheers] And I do fear that whenever that | Homer, to be En.—Hospital af To be AumtGurge: J D Sainter, BG Ley, 
| M.D, E C Markey, H Crump, M.D, J Clarke, M.D, W Millar, H A Coghlan, K 
| transfer is effected, whenever the smaller boroughs wholly vanish out of | Parr, W Orr, E Parsonage, M.D, J WC N Murphy,C A Praser, and HSE 
our system, you will realise the same evil of which America complains, | schroeder—Chaplain’s Department. The Rev C Green, M.A, to be Chaplain of 
| of which our free colonies, such as Canada and Australia, complain al- | third class. 
ready—viz., that when only very Se ae af tea members oie beak gaan on a ote te Ont v te RP 
become rather delegates than represeatatives ; men of large property, an-OFFICE, 1L 1.—RI Horse Gds: Lt Harto v8 
| of refined education, of independent character, decliay to eater into po- | Henniker, Bart, ret; =. reyry, to ~ Lt; 4 R Manwell, 60 be Ose, sd 
| litical life, and the popular Assembly ceases to represeat, what this | ey hey | ~~ am Lt-Col, v ag ae te i ; Cap! ey 


house now does, the highest and noblest elements of the general commu- | binson, superseded. 7th: En Kempson to be Lt, y Rambold, who ret. bth: T 
| nity. [Cheers.] | H Skinner, to be En; En Watson to be Inst of Musky. 10th: R M Dickinson 
| ened to be En; 8 F Poole to be En. 11th: Byt-Lt-Col Moore to be Lt-Col, vy Byt-Col 
| Bloomfield, who ret on b-p; Japt Peebles to be Maj. 15th: Lt Hawkins to be 
Ovituary. Capt + Pry, deos Ba Cartwright to be Lt; Serj-Maj M'Marray to be Ea. 17th: 
| oe | Lt Grant to be Capt, v Walton, dec; En Wrench to be Lt. 22d: L R G Vauw- 
| Ear. Ferrers.—The Right Hon. Washington Sewallis Shirley, niath | ghan to be En. rd Lt J Tupper to be Capt, v Gilmore, who ret; H F Hutton 

Earl Ferrers, Viscount Tamworth, aad a Baronet. died somew sud- tobe En. 24th: H A Harrisson to : , to 


H be Ea. 38th Thack fm 39th, 
denly on the 13th ult., (as already recorded in these columaus,) at his | be Capt, v Bvt-Maj Sacdgrem, who ex. 51st: Lt Hage to be Capt, v Mitford 
seat, Staunton Hurold, near Ashby-de-la-Zouch, Leicestershire. He was | who ret; En Cobb to be Lt. : Lt ¥ ; 


to be " 
parture from the United States, and on the occasion of your final visit to | Wife, Anne, daughter of Richard Westoa, Esq., and was the grandson of $ Ramsbottom, to be En. ‘4th: Lt Gaskell to be Capt,v Buchanan, ret. 96th: 


this city, beg leave to present to you the = of our eens | 
er Majesty as her 


esteem. When your Lordship was selected by epre- | 
sentative to the Government of this country, it was at a time when the 


Diplomatic relations of Great Britain the United States had been | Chichester, Dean 


interrupted by a misunderstanding which was equally regretted on both | 
shores of the Atlantic. The appointment of your Lordship was gratify- | 
ing to us all, and was bailed as a pledge of the speedy restoration of 
most friendly relations between the two countries ; for the reputation of | 
your patri experience, and devotion to the public service had pre- 
ceded you. Nor have we been disappointed, for the urbanity and conci- 
deportment, no less than great ability displayed by your 

ip, were attended with the happiest results, and generally acknow- 
ledged and appreciated by the of the United States, as well as by 
the resident natives of our common country. 

“The public services and virtues of your illustrious family have won 
for them a lasting renown. They adorn the pages of history of our coan- | 
try equally in war, in science, and in the arts of peace. The name of 
Napier will eminently contribute to transmit the fame of our three | 
kin , now happily united in one, to the ends of the earth, so long 

language of Chatham, of Burke, and of Macaulay shall endure. | 
In the discharge of your arduous and important duties as her Majesty’s 
representative, = have been seconded in an eminent degree by the | 
noble lady who your name. Lady — will long be remember- 
ed in this country for virtues and graces which shed a lustre on her sex. | 
We have how (to express our unfeigned regret that the exigencies of ber | 
Majesty's service demand your lordship’s presence in another field of | 
duty ; while we cherish the bege that your new mission may lead to | 
other pointments of a still higher and more important character in 
the diplomatic service of your couutry. We respectfully bat regretfully 
bid you adie ere that health and happiness may ever attend your 
ty Lady Napier, and your family. 

“We ha 
and fellow countrymen.” 

Lord Napier responded as follows :— 


“ Gentlemen :—1 beg to tender you my sincere thanks for the honour | 
hae = have tred upon me by this public manifestation of your 

“In the flattering terms of your address I observe that your sen 
my diplomatic usefulness hasj been heightened by the peconal —e 
for 7 Saly and myself which you are pleased to entertain. 

“ period of my residence here as ber Majesty’s representative has | 


ve the bonour to be your Lordship’s most obedient servants | Cn 


Washington, eighth Earl Ferrers. He was bora in 1822, and succeeded | [t Halett te bs Dent. v Lowey: Tit: Bn Moore to be Li, v Landon, ret. 





A : : En Moore to be Lt, v Landon, ret. 
his grandfather (his father died in 1830) as ninth Earlin 1842. He mar- | (, ies: En Wi ‘ 
ried in 1844, Augusta Annebella, elder deaghter of Lord Edward | -***is# Bides: En Wilford to be st of Mucky 
, and granddaughter of George Augustus. | Nav 
second Marquis of Donegal, K.P., ,i 5 he leaves issue a daughter, | D. 
Lady Augusta Amelia, and 4 son, 


wallis Edward, now tenth Earl Fer-| New Suors axp Sueiis.—Capt. Norton has been qeputentin; of 
rers, who is in his thirteenth year. The Earl just deceased was a kind | Chatham, recently, with his tre | invented shot for penetrating the 
and liberal landlord, and was much esteemed by a large circle of friends. | plates of floating batteries. This projectile consists of an iron bolt, 
His Lagale was the Earl Ferrers who was t in an extraordi- | which may be constructed of any size, the length being exactly three 
nary action for a breach of promise of marriage—Smith v. Ferrers— tried | times the diameter. The missile is coated with thin tough paper, about 
in 1846, when the verdict was given in his Lordship’s favour. | the sixteenth of an inch thick, in order that the impressions of the rifle 
, 4 } not pierce beyond the coating. The experiments were successful 
Tur Counress or Harrowsy.—The Right Hon. Frances, Countess of — and indicnted that this shot, when made of tempered steel, will penetrate 
Harrowby, who died on the 29th ult., at the family mansion, 39, Grosve- | g plate of forged iron half an inch thick. 
nor-eqaare, after a painfal illness of several weeks’ duration, was the| (Capt. Norton also tested his liquid fire rifle shells, fired from a smooth- 
youngest o—- of Joba, first Marquis of Bute, and was his only pore pistol. A leaden shell, containing the liquid fire, was placed in a 
daughter by his second wife, Frances, second daughter of Thomas Coutts, 10-bore pistol, and fired at a piece of canvas suspended at the end of the 
Eeq., and sister of the distinguisked and amiable Lord Dadley Coutts range to represent the sails ofa ship. In loading no ramrod is required, 
Stuart, who died so deeply lamented, in 1854. Her Lad 17 was born | the shell sliding down on the phew its own gravity. Oa the shell 
in 1801, and was married in 1823, to the Right Hoa. Dadley Ryder, pre- | striking the canvas the liquid fire was in all directions, and in 
sent Earl of Harrowby, thea Viscount Sandon, and bas had issue three | less thau five seconds afterwards the canvas was on fire. After burning 
daughters, of whom the two younger died infants, ana tic eldest died | for some time, the fire was, with some difficulty, extinguished, and no 
unmarried, in 1857, and three sons, who survive her ; the eldest of them | fire was to be seen. In a few minates however, the canvas 
is Dudley Francis Staart Ryder, Viscount Sandon, M.P., bora in 1831. | again barst out into flame, the liquid fire having pene 


aod fi saab 
ba | part of the substance, proving the subtlet extreme inflam ty 
In London, A. R. y, M. B., Staff-Sargeon, 2d Class.—At Wilmington, | o¢ the liquid used. 7 

y, 





in Kent, FP. Heberden, — H.M.’s ae —— ——- near Beverle _ 
Charles Grimston, “ rimston G: and Kilnwick, Commandant of ; the West 
Caen, York Regt of Militia At Peckham, Capt. J. Jouee, RE--At Chiches- | , ¢ i8 expected the Firefly will be commissioned for service on 


’ ; tt., | Coast of Africa.The .Velson, 120, old sailing ship, is rapidly Kon 
the 55th —At Gravesend, afer landing trom the ship Coldstream, R. Y. | = bas ater bone toe cay sate oa ex- 
D . - forthe aatraction of naval cadets in practical eamanstip while wady- 
pei nals eS ee OS ee. R. ing on board the Britannia, Portsmouth.—— frigate 
Py peg ey a Tm weal ish Hegt— at | Severe, 80 has been docked for the purpose of being lengthened and 

metead, Kent, Perrott, | —a 
Norwood, b. Warmand, Kivg, of Westhorpe, Notts, 3.P.+inte Major in HLM's tan | CoBTert#4 lato 0 sonew steamer ——_ There Ip sald to De ® Grass 


——The 
nnisk! ‘At Gibraltar, L. de M. Marray Prior, Esq , 48th Regt. °f 8004 seamen in Portsmouth available for the naval service. 
© Sisko nightley Musgrave Clay, of the 2d Life Geards and &h | Victor Emmanuel and Orion, British ships of the line, have been stopped 
PB. ewenham, historical and portale fuinterAt Bath, Hubert by telegraph at Gibraltar, on their way tothe Mediterranean, 
Robertson, Esq., of Auchlecks, Perthshire, and Devon.—On board _ 
the ship Bastern Monarch, at sea, Brevet-Major R. B. Brett, of the Bomba Arroneramers—Commr: HW Wire to Urgent.—Lieuts: J. Hi Babington 09 
Artillery, and the late Turkish Con © her residence ot Fiat Beck, James Watt, 8 G Price to Hero, C G Jones to G Robinson cD 





N.C.,on the 6th instant, after a long and paiofal illness, Sarah, Countess de | Davies to Ercellent.—Paymaster: J W Lisliman to 








1859. 
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| tion of his medical studies he soon rose into public estimation, and be- | 

a ee at a a 

Delisser & be ime to arran; t vast 

The most interesting pu @ ie + thea museum now his honoured name in the College of Surgeons,—a 


Procter’s reprint of the Poems and Ballads of Goethe, translated by W. E 
Aytoun and Theodore Martin. Not that the minor compositions of the 
great German bard are all reproduced here in English form. For various 
reasons—one of which is sufficient, namely, that many are not worth the 
pains—a selection alone has been eseayed. It numbers rather more than 
one hundred, and comprises the best specimens of the different styles of 
the poet, divided into Ballads and Legends, Songs and Lyrics, Poems in 
the manner of the antique, and sundry miscellaneous compositions not 
easily to be defined. Without a comparison with the original, no criti- 
cal examination of these versious would be complete ; and we content 
ourselves therefore with saying that they have passed the ordeal of the 
home press with highest credit, and that we ourselves find many of them 
very charming. Several specimens have appeared heretofore in our 
columns. 

Another great name comes before us, in small compass. The publish- 
ers named above are issuing a set cf biographies, in neat pocket editions, 
culled from sources deservedly in repute. These are put together by Mr. 
O. W. Wight, with care and taste, though close and somewhat inconveni- 
ent attention is necessary in separating the main portion borrowed, from 
the adjuncts with which it is helped out. The little tome before us is 
The Life of Frederick the Great, by Macaulay ; but it is eked out by con- 
tributions from Carlyle and others—making a whole complete enough 
so far as the subject is concerned, but not exactly so in respect to the 
author. 

An octavo, whose plain calf-bound exterior betokens its adaptation to 
the jurist’s or lawyer’s library, invites our eye, while the subject forbids 
us to offer an opinion on its contents. It is the first volume, (T. and J. 
W. Jobnson & Co., Philadelphia) of An Inquiry into the Law of Negro 
Slavery in the U. S. of America, and to it is prefixed an historical sketch 
of slavery. The author is Mr. Thomas R. R. Cobb, of Georgia, a brother 
of the Secretary of the Treasury. Without going beyond the bounds 
that we have laid down for ourselves in this matter, we may at least ex- 
press the wish that many of the vituperative writers, who launch their 
anathemas hereupon, would at least, by such means as are here pre- 
sented, make themselves masters of the law and of the facts. 

The only “ Cwlebs,” of whom we have heretofore had any knowledge, 
was the gentleman of that name who searched for a spouse in the days 
of Hannah More; but his namesake is here before us, as the author of 
The Laws and Practice of Whist (D. Appleton & Co.) done up in natty style. 
It isa reprint of a London club-man’s lucubrations, well-written, and 
with a dash of originality. Whether it be more or less infallible than 
the old-fashioned Hoyle, players must discover for themselves. There is, 
however, both truth and satire—though the author probably does not 
perceive the latter—in the French quotation given on the title-page: 
“ Vous ne savez pas donc le Whiste, jeane homme? Quelle triste vieill- 
esse vous vous préparez!”’ As a motto for a player, or a text fora 
moralist, it is equally piquant. 

Lastly, we bave to ackaowledge (Peterson, Philadelphia) the receipt of 
Dickens’ Litile Dorrit, two volumes complete in one. The edition is, we 
believe, now complete, and may well be commended, considering its low 
price. It is nicely printed in double columns in octavo, and the original 
illustrations are by no means badly reproduced. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 
L’Héroine de Chateauguay : Episode de la Guerre de 1813. 
Par H. FE. Chevalier 


| 





More about Jesus. By the author of Peep of Day.............. Harpers. 
, The Abbot, and The Monastery. Chea 

edition of the Waverley Novels. ..... ........-.-..6000005 Phila., Peterson 
Daily Thoughts for a Child. By Mrs. T. Geldart............... & Co. 
The Precious Stones of the Heavenly Foundations. With Illus- 

trative in Prose and Verse. By Augusta B. 

GRIN cnsncen ge ceurcean ys «220s pans ap caoncaesbasaronopese speteses Ibid. 

NEW MUSIC. 


Messrs. W. Hall & Son are active in the issue of novelties. Among the latest 
are the following : Beautiful Cloud, and Happy be thy Dreams, two Songs writ- 


othe pile of illustrated catalogues, the 


. | where it was inspected by the crowded assembly, amounting to about 


museum which the great Cavier considered the finest in Europe ; to this 
collection our distinguished countryman, Owen, owes his present exalted 
tion, since it was here that his talents were fostered, as exemplified 
gantic work of bis pen. 
Hunter’s death was a sudden and melancholy one. It appears that 
two — men came from Scotland to enter on their studies at 
St. ge’s Hospital, ignorant of some regulations about to be | 
enforced against students similarly circumstanced as the gentlemen | 
in question. Hunter informed them of the law which had been passed, 
but undertook to press for their admission at the next board-day. On 
the 16th October, 1793, the meeting took place, and Hunter pre to 
fulfil bis promise, though be was so well aware of the risk he incurred 
in undertaking a task which he felt would agitate him that in mention- 
ing the circumstance to a friend, who called on him in the morning, he 
expressed his apprehension lest some unpleasant dispute might occur, 
and his conviction that if it did, it would certainly prove fatal to him. 
On arriving at ibe hospital be found the Board already assembled, and, 
entering the room, presented the memorial of the young men, and pro- 
ceeded to urge the propriety of their being admitted. In the course ot his 
remarks he made some observation which one of his colleagues thought 
it per poor! instantly and flatly to contradict. Hunter immediately 
ceased speaking, retired from the table, and, straggling to suppress the 
tumult of bis passion, hurried into the adjoining room, which he had 
scarcely reached when, with a deep groan, he fell lifeless into the arms 
of Dr. Robertson, one of the physicians of the hospital. Various at- 
tempts were made for upwards of an hour to restore animation, under 
the hope that the attack might prove to be a fainting fit, but in vain ; 
life had fied, and, all efforts proving useless, his body was conveyed in a 
sedan chair, followed by his now empty carriage, to Leicester-square. 
The body was privately interred in the church of St. Martin-in-the- 
Pields, where it quietly reposed until the recent Order in Council re- 
quiring the vaults to be closed up gave Mr. Frank Buckland, a member 
of the College, an opportunity of searching for, and ultimately securing, 
as already noticed, the precious remains, which were found enclosed in 
what must or, have been a very handsome coffin, covered with 
fine black cloth, and thickly studded with gilt nails and ornaments. On 
it was a brass plate with the family arms, encircled in a rich scroll, with 
the cypress entwined, and bearing the following inscription :—*“Jobn 
Hunter, Esq., died 16th October, 1793, aged 64 years.” Beneath this 
the authorities of the College caused anotber plate to be attached 
stating that, “ These remains were removed from the church of St. Mar- 
tin-in-the-Fields by the Royal College of Surgeons of England, March 
28, 1859.” The coffin, which had been deposited in the Abbey on Sa- 
turday evening, was reinterred yesterday afternoon on the north side of 
the nave, between Wilkie and Ben Jonson (the skull of the latter was 
freely handed about.) There was, of course, no portion of the service 
appointed for the dead read over the grave, although it was fully ex- 
pected that Mr. Green, the learned President of the College, would 
bave delivered one of those eloquent orations for which he is so distin- 
guished. The following was the order of on :—The remains in 
the original coffin, borne on a high bier, followed by the Dean of Weet- 
minster (without his robes) and Mr. Baillie, a grand nephew of Hunter ; 
Lord Dacie, and Dr. Clarke, ot a as representing the trustees 
of the Hunterian Museum ; Mr. Buck! (a son of the late ted 
Dean of Westminster, and to whom the ession is indebted for the dis- 
covery of the remains) and Mr. Owen, the late Hunterian Professor ; Dr. 
Mayo and Mr. Green, the Presidents of the Royal Colleges of Physicians 
and Surgeons; the Council and Professors of the College of Surgeons ; 
the Censors of the College of a ; the Master and Wardens of the 
Apothecaries’ Com! " ; Mr. Thomas Bell, F.R.S., President of the 
Lionwan Society ; Mr. key, F.R.S., President of the Royal Medical and 
Chirurgical Society ; Mr. Hilton, President of the London Medical So- 
ciety ; Dr. Bayly and Mr. Stanley, of St. Bartholomew's Hospital ; Dr. 
Tyler Smith ma Mr. Spencer Smith, of St. Mary’s Hospital ; Dr. Ben- 
nett and Mr. Solly, of St. Thomas’s Hospital; Dr. Chowne and Mr. 
Hancock, of Charing-cross Hospital ; Dr. Ogle aod Mr. Tatum, of St. 
George’s Hospital ; Dr. Freer and Mr. Shaw, of the Middlesex Hospital ; 
Dr. Radcliffe and Mr. Holt, of the Westminster Hospital ; Mr. Fergusson, 
of King’s College ; Mr. Gay, of the Great Northern Hospital ; and many 
istinguished provincial surgeons. Arrived at the grave, the coffin 


was, without further ceremony, deposited in its final resting place, 


able as an essay, but it was too closely reasoned for a speech ; and after 
its disappointment with Lord John, the House was not much inclined to 
attend to anything. It was sinking into a condition of ve sleepi- 
ness. Even Mr. White, whose stentorlan “ Hear, bear,’ is a Parl 
men institution—who cheers everything, down to the notices of 
motion, and is with difficulty restrained by his friends from cheering the 
chaplain at prayers—even he was meditative and mute. Suddenly all 
the members look alike—a gleam of merriment shoots across each one of 
those sleepy visages. Lord Stanley, interrupted at the critical point of 
one of his abstrusest arguments, makes a face of disgust, and buries his 
head in his papers, and the House bursts intoa loud guffaw. It is the 
voice of innocence in the Ladies’ Gallery. An arrow from Lord Jobo 
Russell’s quiver, reserving its solitary infantine weapon for the pro 
moment with admirable judgment, is raising a lusty squall in defence of 
the paternal arguments. So, at least, it was ramoured at the time. But 
since that it bas been averred that such a report is a calumny on the 
constitutional principles invariably inculcated in Lord John Russell’s 
nursery. The truth is, it is said, that there is rather strange company 
just now in the Ladies’ Gallery. Like larger institations, it has had its 
little agitation, and has been subject toa sweeping Reform Bill ; and the 
results have been very much what the results of a similar Reform Bill 
would be in the House of Commons. The seats in the Ladies’ Gallery 
used to be as pletely ination seats in the hands of the great 
Whig families as the seats for Tavistock or Calne. An agitation against 
this oligarchical abuse has been thoroughly successful. The Sergeant- 
at-Arms has given way, the great Whig fumilies have ceased to nomi- 
nate, and the ladies who sit are now proposed indiscriminately by their 
friends, and freely selected by ballot. Tbe consequence, in au assembly 
which numbers metropolitan and Irish members in its ranks, it is more 
coy to imagine than to describe. 
he first outward sign of the change that has come over the spirit of 
the Parliamentary gynwceum was a white handkerchief, which made its 
appearance the other day, through the trellised grating, waved by a fair 
band to some responsive senator below. Since the late event in America, 
4 white handkerchief waved to a senator carries with it peculiar asso- 
ciations. But we have always understood that the authorities of the 
House are a anxious to make its precincts agreeable to mem- 
bers who cannot stand the debates, and yet wish to remain within sound 
of the division bell. There is a newspaper-room, a tea-room, and a 
library ; chess is not forbidden, and French memoirs are supplied in 
abundance. But in these days of lukewarmness, even this provision ma: 
not be sufficient to keep a House. We have no doubt that the ‘authori. 
ties are quite right in the conclusion they have come to, that facilities 
for | would add very much to the attractions of the House of Com- 
— ~ would save a world of trouble to the whips.—London paper, 
are . 





—_—_———— 
PARIS FASHIONS. 


We are in the midst of a concert-season, and for the moment ball- 
dresses are forgotten. Wreaths and garlands give place to light tulle 
bonnets, and these, destined to grace the promenade, begin their exist- 
ence by candle-light. At musical reunions it is the custom to wear 
velvet, satin, and moire dresses ; or robes de bal are freshened up by 
the addition of some new trimming. Now, la lingerie de fantaisie comes 
in handily ; for a low dress is all at once modified by the substitution of 
a jacket-berthe, and sleeves of lace or tulle. This berthe is pointed be- 
fore and behind, and it is made of alternate puffings and rows of white 
or black lace. Sometimes it is edged all round with a flat tulle ruche, 
in the hem of which is run a riband, with pretty bows in front and at the 
shoulders. The sleeves present the same appearance ; but for youn; 
girls there is nothing more becoming than a berthe made entirely 

uffiogs, sprinkled all over with lilliputian velvet bows. The bows, 

alf-bidden in the tulle, look like pretty little insects sporting about a 
bed of flowers. 

Seasonable dresses are made of taffetas; they are for constant wear, 
and bright colours are worn of an evening with seven or eight little 
flounces at the bottom of the skirt. No wardrobe is complete without a 
black taffetas. They are most useful for walking dresses, and the skirts 
in this case should be plain, because flounces catch the dust. They can 
be trimmed en tablier, and with zigzag stripes at each side, terminating 
inwards by a buckle, which confines the ends of black velvet. These 
buckles should beia bright or burnished steel, or they can be imitated 
with small, flat, black buttons sewn together in the shape of an oval. 
The zigzag is repeated on the corsage, and a buckle on the shoulder 








600, among whom were several ladies. The entire arrangements were 
under the direction of Mr. Burstall, of Hanover-street, Long-acre, and 
gave the greatest satisfaction. The subscriptions for a statue to Hunter 
have already reached £600.— Times, March 29. 
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HOURS IN THE LOWER HOUSE. 





ten by J. E. Carpenter, and composed by J. R. Thomas ; The Fairest of Flowers, 
one of the New Parlour Ballads, written and composed by H. Millard; The 
Song of Former Years, the words by Finley Johnson, the music by Francis H. 
Brown ; The Loved one who Waits us at Home, written by G. Hodder, and com- 
posed by W. Vincent Wallace. Add to these, of Piano-Forte arrangements, The 
Forest Bird's Polka and The Ivy Polka, both by J. A. Fowler; Le Retour, 
Grande Polka Brillante, by W. V. Wallace ; Paganini’s Andante Amoroso, 
transcribed by the same masterly hand ; and lastly The Welcome Light, a trans- 
cription, by F. Brandeis, of J. R. Thomas's ballad, ‘‘ Some one to Love.” 


Fine Arts. 

The Academy of Design is, we are glad to say, the fashionable lounge, 
and is exciting unusual interest. We ourselves find in it so much to 
examine and comment upon, that we are not yet prepared to commit our 
impressions to type. In the mean time, we advise our friends to form— 
as much as possible—their own opinions, before listening to those of 
others. 


Tue Evoiisn Nationat GaLtery.—At a = < £34 ee Fowke, 
of the RI. Engineers, proposes to transform ‘ational ery into an 
edifice, striking in the elevation towards Charing Cross, commodious in 
the interior-. The plans and estimates have been laid before the Prince 
Consort and the Government, and, we believe we may add, have excited 
as much surprise by their beauty as by their economy. For £34,000, an 
eminent contractor undertakes altera’ which, as Capt. Fowke shows 
by measurements, are to yield us a palace worthy of the best site in 
London, if not in , with a range of light and handsome rooms ca- 








the present oc- 


adjoinin —5. To 

i ig te drawings is regards the exterior Capt. Fowke 
proposes, To storey over the centre, and a small por- 

part of the 80 as to make an un’ 
and cupolas; and the 
The advantages to be gained 
by all these chan: The whole of the top-lighted 
will be uti —the lower floor will be made available for exhi- 
tion,—the means of access and of communication will be im- 
proved,—the entire will be increased by one half, or to 
three times that now National Gallery,—the space available for 
be increased more than ten times,—the 
both externally and internally will be much 
The plans show this to the eye in a fashion not to be con- 
pe eas The front elevation acquires a great simplicity and 
We are especially thankful for the removal of the pepper- 
box domes. To crown the economy, Capt. Fowke assures the public that 
“the whole alteration can be completed within six months, and without 
moving a single picture out of the building, or closing the National 

Gallery to the public for a single day.” So says the Atheneum. 


up the lower rooms as | in the 


The fair sex do not enjoy at the hands of the rade and tomultuous 
Commons the ample homage they receive from the polished Peers. A 
field-day in the Lords would be more aptly termed a field-day with the 
Ladies. When Lord Derby, to use his own irreverent expression, “ gives 
the Lords a gallop,” the appearance of the House is very much what 
used to be the a ot a London ball in the days when the Guards 
were away in the Crimea—a few old men rising out of the midst of a sea 
of petticoats, Ladies line the walls, ladies throng the bar, ladies have 
even been known to peer over the shoulders of the bishops. And to 
those who study the varieties of Lord Derby’s versatile eloquence, it is 
evident that, Conservative as he is, he is not indifferent to the female 

Lord Lyndhurst, however, is so abashed at the tender interest 
his eloquence excites, that he was compelled, on a well-known occasion, 
to resign his part to Lord Hardwicke, in whom the virtue of modesty is 
less ous. 

But no such trial awaits the shiest member of the House of Commons. 
At the first glance its ings seem to be as carefully from 
the profanation of female eyes as the Eleusinian mysteries. At last, 
after a careful survey, at the far end of the House, above the Re- 
porters, the new comer will descry a close Gothic lattice-work, behind 
which he may detect the dim outline of a few petticoated forms. Hither, 
as to the llery of & Mahometen mesnen, the House of Commons rele- 
gates its fouris It is a dim, unwholesome den, reeking with the con- 
centrated ventilation of 654 chattering and 
mosphere which only the Aabituées of a on ! 
without suffocation. It is a very good place for hearing ; but until last 
year the fair inmates were wholly unable to see the particular statesman 
whom they were inclined to rave about, without cunningly squeezing 
their noses into the orifices of the brass grating—a a highly dis- 
composing to that organ, and apt to compromise the delicacy of its tint. 


Some alterations, however, have been made, and this ance is par- 
tially removed. bt prmmereye'e ig my om enygt ly can now see 
the head of her idol through one hole in the brass, his arms through a se- 


cond, and his legs through a third. But she must not hope to be able 
to contemplate all his symmetrical proportions at once, and still less 
can she expect to attract his notice in return, for.she is only one of 
twenty dim outlines, all equally unin This t has 


their natural gratification 
Senne nares ey cg cee 
com, tter! very ’ 
pare to distin, between the twaddie above 
The combination of the two is apt to produce 
discussion on crinoline finds its way into the middle of Sir Henry Wil- 
yr og statistics, the effect is ply perplexing. But if an account 
of ast party at Cambridge House were to creep inte a Radical mem- 
ber’s defence of non-Radical the u 


Bat the reporters are not the only sufferers. On Monday night the 
Ladies’ Gallery made its débiv as a constituent of the poli’ ma- 
chinery of the House of Commons. The which seizes 


weariness 
the H: of Commons when its have been hi, 
oe ¥ expectations have ighly strained, 


bave not , was domi- 














holds the long black velvet streamers, which flow loosely over the arm ; 
the sleeve can be demi-bouffante, with a flat velvet rache below, or 
very large, with the velvet carried round on the inside, There is nothing 
more characteristic of the latest fashion than the quantity of velvet em- 
ployed in trimmings. Riband has fallen into desuetude ; it is not even 
used for bonnets. 

In bright-coloured and demi-toilette dresses we have adopted the 
taillade or slashed sleeve, which is very effective. Imagine a large puff 
sleeve in which above, and at equal distances, pieces have been ali 
out by the scissors, so that, except at the wrist, nothing remains but 
strips of stuff of the breadth of three fingers. The slashes are bound 
with a narrow velvet & cheval, and with a very flat black lace, and the 
leave to view the under sleeves of muslin or lace. This custom recal 
to mind the old fashioned creves, only in the modern sleeve the cut of 
the slash is more liberal and larger pieces of the stuff are removed. The 
taillade is sometimes filled up bya quilling, but this only bappens when 
the skirt is ornamented. Silk dresses are often trim with two quil- 
lings laid on, and describing undulations all round the skirt. T 
should be a second skirt with the same trimmings ; and this is especially 
ome in taffetas of two shades, such as two greens or two violets. 
This union of tints is not successfal in blue. 

We continue to blend different colours, more particalarly on bonnets. 
Madame Gervaise, who invented les capitoonés with flow 
erete, now mixes ruches in crepe-lisse and taffetas, with wonderfal cle- 
verness. As black bonnets are preferred for walkiog, she produces de- 
lightfal effects with green crepe and black lace in flat plaitings, to which 
are added bunches of lilacs, and inside is a black riband wreath. These 
bonnets are so indescribably pretty, that they mast be seen to be appre- 
ciated. The Pompadour style is always a favourite with young fair 
women. Madame Gervaise mak: f blue tulle, on which a shell- 

mass of white blonde is filled up by three or four roses without 
leaves, and inside is a diadem of rosebuds. These delicious coiffures are 
of the utmost freshness. 

The new-shaped mantles are not at present forthcoming. The mate- 
rial most worn just now is poplin & double face, that is to say, it is one 
colour outside and another in. Cloth and velvet are placed by new 

lisses, round behind, equare in front, and bordered by plaid velvet. 

oung women and girls give the preference to long ine ets fitting the 
figure, made of bright gray poplin, and piped with blue or cherry-co- 
loured velvet. The sleeves are straight, long, open, but not at all deep 
—the veritable sleeve of the moyen age.—Paris later. 


— 
THE LATE MARQUIS OF WATERFORD. 
His Sporting Life and Death, 

We seem fated to lose sportsmen in the sister kingdom from 
painfully sudden we ir Frederick Johnstone 7 ae 
in a horse, 

wot ine other bp s quo-dhot woned | ed wow the wires on Wedaseday 
news that “ The Marquis of Waterford 


killed last evening while bunting.” He was barely forty-eight, and 
seventeen peens case bis marrage be bad reided earl 


ly on his 

blic spirit the 
till it seems but 
going 
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very seldom seen over here. His bunting establishment was effective, 


bat rough, and we seldom heard of any first-rate drafts of houads going | to wit! 


call apon all stenngren be ault the Chamber, and requested the Priuces 
w, ‘in deference to the rales.’ ‘ ‘Sir, replied the 


Duchess, 
» but be got together such an infinity of horses, that his | ‘ this is a royal sitting.’ Some of her friends, alarmed at the increasing 
grea pd an AK, phe an annual fact. He hardly ever rao a| tumult, entreated her to leave the Chamber. ‘If I leave this Assembly, 


orse in Eogland, except he bad something good enough for the Liver- 
] Steeple Chase,, On the Irish Turf he was very prominent, and 
rought out seven two-year-olds alone last year. Lord George was @ 
very favourite stallion of his, but latterly he hung to Barbarian, and bis 
jatest purchase was Gemma di Vergy for 800 guineas. He once offered 
Mr. Combe, we believe, a large amount for Trouncer, at Ascot ; bat 
“The King of Cobham” would not sell. His was very much the 
rough-and-ready way ou the Turf, and bis trainers used to say that 
“he would as soon pull them out to ran with their bellies full ” as 
any other way ; but still he contrived to win on the ¢ arragh, and, 
what was more, to make otbers go as straight as himself—Sporling 
Magazine. 

Two foxes had been killed, and on a third ran Lord Waterford and 
about fifteen gentiemen who remained to the close, started from Corbally 
toward Dowlan Hill, his lordship seated on his favourite buoter, May 
Boy, which he purchased about a year ago from the Master of the Meath 
bouads. On coming toa narrow by-road near the Mountain Grove, and af- 
ter passing through a grass field, the buotsman in advance, J. Ryan, called 
out to Lord Waterford, who was approaching a small fence about three 
feet bigh, and then pulled up the hunter in order to allow the avimal to 
step over it. “ My Lord,” said Ryan, “ there is a bit of a gripe at the 
other side,”’ (the road side of the dith). “ Oh, never mind,” said bis 
lordship, as his horse got bis forefeet over easily, bat at the other side of 
the gripe some loose stones caused the animal to fall forward on its 
knees, throwing the Marquis over on the side of its neck. 

He remained in that position two or three moments, but the horse not 
recovering itself, Lord Waterford fell out of the saddle sideways, and 
came down upon his head on the road—a very slight fall, but yet un- 
happily eufficient to cause dislocation of the neck, and probably concus- 
sion of the brain, causing almost immediate death. Jobnoy Ryan, the 
steeplechase rider, and George Thompson, groom, who saw his Lordsbip 
fal), dismounted, and while the former beld the dying nobleman’s head 
on bis breast, and the latter chafed his hands, the Marquis ceased to 
breathe. Captain Jephson and Dr, O’Ryan were instantaneously on the 
epot, with the huntsman, and brandy was poured into bis mouth and ex- 
ternally applied, but animation reiurned not—be was dead. The re- 
inainder of the field returned in twenty minutes after the death of the 
third fox—to learn with dismay the sad accident which had taken place. 

The body, haviog been placed on a bier, was conveyed to the road, as 
no car could get up the lane, and there it was laid on a break carriage 
belonging to Lord Bessborough, and slowly the mournful group weaoded 
their way to Curvaghmore, where it arrived at about nine o’clock last 
night. The fearfully sad intelligence was broken to the bereaved Mar- 
chioness, who awaited bis lordship’s returning ; but who cau describe 
her ladyship’s feelings as she listened to the suppressed grief and the 


' 





strange stifled sounds in the courtyard below on that painfal occasion, 
while bearing the remains of a deeply beloved busband into his late joy- 
ous residence! Last night the Marchioness of Waterford’s mother, Lady 
Stuart de Rothesay, the heir to the title and estates, the Rev. Lord Jobo 
Beresford, now fourth Marquis of Waterford, and the Earl of Shrewsbury, 
were telegraphed for, and their arrival was hourly expected when we 
left Curraghmore. It is supposed that the mortal remains of the deceased 
lord will be interred in (he family vault at Clonegam churchyard, oa the 
estate.— Clonmel Chronicle 
——_— 


UNEARTHING A BURIED CITY IN SHROPSHIRE. 


Mr. T. Wright, the well-known scholar and archwologist, gives the fol- 
lowing account of the excavations now being made at Wroxeter, in 
Shropshire, the site of the Roman Uriconium :—Uriconium was without 
doubt one of the earliest Roman cities in Britain, for it is mentioaed in 
Ptolemy, and was no doubt a place of importance, for it covered a space 
of ground which, withia the town walls (distinctly traced by a continu- 
ous mound which covers the remains of them), is nearly two miles long by 
one mile in its greatest breadth. The ground which covers the town has 
fortunately been very little disturbed, and the results of our first exca- 
vatiors give good grounds for the hope that the lower parts of the build- 
ings of the whole town will be found under it. About the centre of the 
area a large mass of Roman masonry, above 20 feet high, and of con- 
siderable extent, stands above ground, and bas been known frem time 
immemorial as the “ Old Wall.” 

We began digging to the north of this wall, and came upon what ap- 
pears to have been some large public building. In the middle of it a 

uare enclosure, about 40 feet wide by more than 200 long, was paved 
with small and narrow red bricks, set very neatly in berriag-bone fashion, 
and would appear, by tbe number of roof tiles scattered about, to have 
been at least partially covered. It was, perhaps, a place of public meet- 
ing. It lay not quite east and west, and was separated in its length by 
strong walls from a passage 14 feet wide on each side. At the eastero 
end of the passage to the north were found two or three tesselated pave- 
ment of very fiae work, which would seem to have belonged to small 
rooms. The northern wall of this passage was evidently the outside of 
the building, as the workmen came upon u street running parallel to it, 
and paved with smal! round stones, in the manner of those of some of our 
old English towns. To the east of the passage and large room, a square 
enclosure without pavement was found, which, from the appearance of 
the walls, l imagine to have been an open court. Further east other 
walls were traced, which have only yet been partially explored. The pas- 
tage on the south of the large apartment has the appearance of an open 
alley, bounded part of its length by the “ Old Wall,” and partly by a 
continuation of that wall, which was found under ground, and in which 
are openings, or doorways, each approached by a step formed of one 
large mass of stone. One of these steps is very much worn by the feet. 

These doors led into a new series of rooms and courts, and at a very 
short distance to the south the excavators came upon the unmistakable 
remains of rich dwelling-houses. The first of these was a large room, 
about 35 feet by 25, the bypocaust of which (a very remarkable one) is 
in good preservation, but the floor bas been broken up. Another bypo- 
caust was found adjoining this to the east, and other apartments of more 
or less interest have been partially opened to the south of the “ Old 
Wall.” 

The workmen have come upon a massive flight of stone steps, leading 
down to a very nicely arched entrance to the bypocausts. In a square 
space at the foot of these steps rubbish seems to have been thrown by the 
* last of the Romans,” and a great number of coins, objects of various 
kinds in bronze, iron, lead, glass, pottery,&c., were found among it. The 
bottom of this staircase was from 10 to 12 feet below the surface of the 
soil. I will not attempt to enumerate the objects of various descriptions 
which have been found during these incipient excavations, and which are 
to form a local museum. Quantities of stucco from the walls show the 
freacoe painting remarkably fresh, and in tasteful patterns. One piece 
bas a fragment of an inseription in capital letters about two inches high. 
Quantities of window-glass were strewed about the floors, all rather thick 
—about the thick of our plate-glass, so that the windows of 
the Roman houses must have been well glazed. I will mention as an- 
otber peculiarity that the houses seem generally to have been roofed 
with micaceous slate, set lozenge-shaped, so that from a distance when 
seen in the sunshine (as it occupies a beautiful elevation rising from the 
river Severn, and commanding the vale of Shrewsbury,) the Roman city 
must have glittered like a city of diamoads—such as are sometimes de- 
scribed in ern romance. Traces of burning are met with everywhere ; 
@ quantity of burat wheat was found in one of the rooms, and human 
bones have been found scattered about, belonging, I should think, to 
four or five individuals, besides the skull of a very young child, all which 
would seem to speak of a massacre at the time Uriconium was taken and 
ruined by the invaders. 
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A Revovcrionary Remriscence.—In the recently published Memoirs 
of the Dachess of Orleans, the following interesting account is given of 
a well remembered scene in the Chamber of Deputies, during the revo- 
lutionary proceedings of 48 :—‘ When the Princess entered the Assem- 
bly, the disorder was extreme ; the Deputies besieged the tribune; a 
sirange crowd blocked up the lobbies, barring the passage of the Royal 
party. Cries of “Pas de Princes! Nous ne voulons pas de Princes 
ici were heard ; bat they were overpowered by louder cries of ‘ Vive 
la Duchesse d'Orléans! Vive le Comte de Paris!’ She took her place 
near the tribune, and remained standing there, with ber two children at 
her side ; bebind her stood toe persons of her suite, using all their efforts 
to keep off the crowd that pressed around her. M. Dupin ascended the 
tribane ; he announced that the act of abdication was about to be pre- 
semted to the Chamber by M. Barrot ; meanwhile, he strongly urged that 
the unanimous acc!amations, which had hailed the Comte de Paris as 
King, and the Duchess of Orleans as Regent, should be entered in the 
Procés-Verbal. These words were received with violent oppo: ition from 
@ part of the Chamber and the ‘tribunes, The President ght fit to 
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my son will never enter it o,’ sbe replied, and remained immovable 
in her place. But the crowd kept advaucing, the noise increased, and 
the heat became so excessive that the young Princes could hardly 
breathe. The Princess was then conducted along the left-hand lobby 
running at the back of the semicircle, to the upper benches opposite to 
the tribune, where she seated herself with the Duke of Nemours and her 
cbildren. At this moment, M. Odilon Barrot, who had jast returned 
from the Tuileries, obtained silence. ‘ Tbe crown of July rests upon the 
head of a child,’ he said At the acclamations of ‘ Vive le Comte de 
Paris!’ the Duchess of Orleans rose from her seat, as if to speak. While 
one side of the Chamber cried out ‘ Parlez, parlez !’ the other tried to drown 
her voice. She began with the words, ‘My son and I are come,’ but 
was instantly interrupted. She again attempted to speak, but was ua- 
able to make herself heard, and sat dowa. Several speakers rose one 
after another, amidst a confusion which it is impossible to describe. At 
length M. de Lamartine advanced toward the tribune. The first sen- 
tences he uttered revived the hopes of her friends ; but with her sweet 
and melancholy smile she made a slight sign, which showed them that 
she did not share their illusion. Towards the close of the speech, a vio- 
leat knocking resounded through the ball, the doors of the tribune of the 
Press were burst open by an armed mob, who rushed forward with load 
cries ; they pointed their loaded muskets towards different parts of the 
Chamber, till at length they perceived the Royal mother and her children, 
at whom they took deliberate aim. Most of the Deputies quitted the 
Chamber, leaving the Duchess of Orleans and her little sons exposed, 
with no otber protection from the musket-balls of the infuriated mob 
than that of a small number of Deputies, who remained in their places 
before Ler. From the calmness of ber face it might have been thought 
that she only was inno danger. Leaning over to the bench below her, 
she gently placed her band on the shoulder of a Deputy and said, in a 
voice which betrayed no emotion, ‘What do you advise me to do?’ 
‘ Madam, the Deputies are no longer here ; you must go to the Presi- 
dent’s house to gather the Chamber together.’ ‘ But how can I get there ?” 
she replied, still without moving from her place, or betraying any alarm 
at the muskets which glittered above her head. “ Follow me,”’ said M. 
Jules de Lasteyrie. Descending from bench to bench, he conducted her 
to the left corner of the Chamber, where there is an exit reserved for the 
Deputies, and leading into a dimly-lighted corridor ; the folding-doors, 
one of which was shut, open only from within, the other, which was open, 
separates the Chamber from this corridor. M.de Lasteyre made his way 
to it by pushing aside the crowd, and, years a company of National 
Guards outside the door, he called to them to form lines to protect the 
Duchees of Orleans, who was following him, which they immediately 
did.” 

Tue Roman Evpre ar irs Zenrru.—“ Viewed in comparison with 
some of the monarchies of the present day, neither its extent of territory, 
nor amount of population, nor number of soldiers, is very surprising. 
The Queen of England reigns over more subjects, and commands far 
mightier fleets and armies, than any of the Roman Emperors. The Em- 
pire of Russia is more extensive, and yet the historians of a few genera- 
tions ago are lost in admiration of the power of Rome. The whole wmili- 
tary force of the Empire amounted to 450,000 men. The total number 
of veseels did not exceed 1,000. But see what were the advantages Rome 

in the compactness of its territory and the unity of its govern- 
ment. The great Mediterranean Sea, peopled and cultivated on both its 
shores, was but a peaceful lake, on which the Roman galley had no 
enemy to fear, and the bant ship dreaded notbing but the winds and 
waves. There were no fortresses to be garrisoned on what are now the 
boundaries of jealous or hostile kingdoms. If the great circuit of the 
jealous or hostile kingdoms, If the great circuit of the Roman State 
could be protected from barbarous inroads, the internal defence of all 
that vast inclosure could be left to the civil power. If the Black Sea 
and the Sea of Azoff could be kept clear of piratical adventurers, the 
broad highway of the Mediterranean was safe. A squadron near Gib- 
raltar, a sq at the Dardanelles, and the tribes which might possi- 
bly venture in from the ocean—tbe tribes which, slipping dowa from the 
Don or the Di r, might thread their way through the Hellespont, and 
merge into the —were caught at their first appearance ; and when 
the wisdom of the Romans bad guarded the mouths of the Danube from 
the descent, in canoe or coracle, of the wild settlers on its upper banks, 
the peace and commerce of the whole Empire were secured. With 
modern Eu the case is different. There are boundaries to be 
guarded which occupy more soldiers than the territories are worth. Lines 
are arbitrarily fixed across the centre of a plain, or along the summit of 
a mountain, which it is a case of war to Belgium defends her flats 
with 100,000 men, and the marshes of Holland are secured by 60,000 
Dutch. The State of Dessau, in Germany, threatens its neighbours with 
1,500 soldiers, jwhile Reuss guards its dignity and independence with 
300 foot and 50 horse. But the great Powers, as they are called, take 
away from the peaceable and remunerative employments of trade or ag- 
riculture an amount of labour, which would be an incalculable increase 
to the riches and happiness of the world. The aggregate soldiery of Eu- 
rope is upwards of 4,000 000 of men—just nine times the largest calcula- 
tion of the Roman legions. The ships of Europe—to the smaller of 
which the greatest galleys of the ancient world would scarcely serve as 
tenders—amount to 2,113. The number of guns they carry, against 
which there is nothing we can take asa measure of value in aacient war- 
fare, but which are now the greatest and surest criterions of military 
power, amount to 45,367. But this does not give so clear a view of the 
alteration in relative power as is yielded by an inspection of some of the 
separate items, Gaul, included within the Rhine, was kept ia order by 
six or seven legions. The French Empire has on foot an army of 650,000 
men, with a fleet of 400 sail. Britain, which was garrisoned by 30,000 
men, hed, in 1855, an army at home and abroad of 660,000, and a fleet 
of 591 ships of war, with an armament of 17,000 gune. The disjointed 
States which now constitute the empire of Austria, and which occupied 
eight legions in their defence, are now in possession of an army of 600,000 
men ; and Prassia, whose army exceeds 500,000 soldiers, was unheard ot, 
except in the discussions of geographers.””— Revd. J. White's Bighteen Chris- 
tan Centuries. - 

A Resstan “ Lionyve.”—The party were on board the Sylphide pro- 
ceeding from the Neva to Peterhoff. “ Nothing remained of the cla- 
mour that had been, but the low mumbling of a knot of naval courtiers 
near the wheel, who, alike indifferent to the raging elements, the pitching 
boat, or the creature sufferings around them, continued their d rse 
in broken phrases, between long-drawn whiffs of Jewkoff’s ‘ superlatives,’ 











steamer to a free passage in a Crown boat, where smokiog is prohibited. 
To some such weighty consideration we were probably indebted for the 
company of a lovely woman who sat opposite to us, and whose Madonna- 
like countenance I been intently admiring for some time, for, thrast- 
ing a small, delicately gloved band into the pocket of her cashmere 
morning she pulied out an embroidered case, from whence, lei- 
surely = & paperos, she shut it with a loud snap, and returned it 
to her pocket, looking round meanwhile as if in search of something, 
which, in my ignorance, I supposed to be some rough surface whereon 
to rub a lucifer, but one of the naval smokers before alluded to, better 
acquainted with the nature of the difficulty, gallantly approached her, 
aod proffered the lighted end of his cigar. The lady rose, their heads 
drew near, she obtained a light and gracefully thanked him ; he bowed, 
and they both resumed their seats, she—the beautiful Madonna !—ob, 
tell it not to Punch—sat there puffing away most manfally, her elbow 
over the side, and her legs across, My friends informed me that she was 
really a woman of come consequence, married to a man of bigh rank, 
and the mother of several children ; and furthermore that she was a ca- 
pital ‘whip’—a very uncommon accomplishment for this part of the 
world, ‘ fast’ ladies of this genus being rare in Russia—that she was a 
not indifferent swearer, and that, par faniaisie, she smoked green tea.” 
This class of “ lady’’ is not common it is to be hoped in any civilized 
country. One only of the class are we acquainted with in England, but 
the name of the beautiful smoker need not be repeated here. The class 
will probably have few imitators.—Siz Years in Riésia—By an English 


Tue Excuisu axp Scorcu Constrrcencies.—Retarne jast laid before the 
House of Commons supply bigbly interesting information about the elec- 
toral power of the kingdom. They show that of counties, or divisions of 
coun’ there are in Eogland Wales 12, the electors of which num- 
ber from 1,000 to 3,000 ; 21, the electors of which number from 3,000 to 
5,000, and returning more than one member ; 42, the electors of which 
number above 5,000, and returning less than three members; and six 
with above 5,000 electors, and returning more than two members. Of 
the English and Welsh cities and boroughs 12 have not more than 300 
electors (Andover, ith, Honiton, 





Arundel, Ashburton, Caloe, Dartmou' 
ee Lyme Regis, Marlborough, Northallerton, Thetford, and 
Malton); 46 have between 300 and 1,000 electors, returning one member 


for which privilege they had preferred paying a two shilling fare in our | Lord John Russell. 





only ; 55 have more than 300, but not more than 1,000 electors, and re- 
turn more than one member ; 57 bave more 1,000, and not 
3,000 electors ; one, (Salford) has more than 3,000, but not more 
5,000 electors, and returns oae member only ; 11 have more 

but not more than 5.000 electors, and return more one 

have more than 5,000 electors, and return less than three 

one (the city of London) bas 19,026 (more than 5,000) electors, and 
turns more than two (i.¢. 4) members. In Scotland, as 
counties, are :—one with 300 electors ; 11 with more than 

not more than 1,000 electors, and returning one member only ; 
more than 1,000, but not more than 3,000 electors ; six with more 
3,000, but not more than 5,000, and returning one member only. 

In the Scottish burghs there are nine with more than 300, bat not 
more than 1,000 electors, and returning one member only ; seven with 
more than 1,000, bat not more than 3,000 electors ; two with more than 
1,000, but not more than 3.000 electors ; one with more than 3,000, but 
not more than 5,000, and returning one member only ; and two (Edin- 
bargh and Glasgow) with more than 5,000 electors, and returning only 
two members. Edinburgh numbers only 8,347 electors on the rolls, and 
Glasgow 18,711, each retaraing the same number of members; the po- 
pulations are respectively 160,302 and 329,097. Another return recently 
issued gives the number of electors in every county and borough of 
Great Britain, according to the registers now in force. Rutland nam- 
bers 1,887 electors, and West Yorkshire 36,645. In many of the boroughs 
a number of freemen are included as part of the old. or ante-Reform 
constituency ; this is chiefly the case at Berwick, Beverley, Bristol, 
Bridgenorth, Carlisle, Canterbury, Chester (oue-half of the constituen- 
cy), Coventry (4,112 out of 5,451 electors are freemen), Derby, Dover, 
Darham, Exeter, Gloucester, Grantham, Hereford, Great Grimsby, Ips- 
wich, Kingston-on-Hall, Leicester, Lincoln, Liverpool, London (6,361 
out of 19,026), Maldon, Maidstone, Ne tle, Norwich, Nottingbam, 
Oxford, Rochester, Sandwich, Shrewsbury, Stafford (944 out of 1,390), 
Swansea, &c., Worcester, and York (more than half the constituency). 





Mr. Tuackeray Dives my tue Crry.—At the last dinner at Fish- 
mongers Hall, Mr. Thackeray was present and responded to the toast of 
“The English Literature of the Present Day.” In acknowledging the 
toast be remarked that some of bis fellow-labourers in the same field of 
literature were better able to speak than he was; as for example, the 
author of “ The Caxtons,” who was also the right hon. member for 
Hertfordshire, and Secretary of State for the Colonies, bad made a good 
speech two days ago, and another novelist, who was the right bon. mem- 
ber for Buckinghamshire, was likely to make a good speech very shortly. 
For his own part, he felt that one of the highest rewards of literary la- 
bour was the gratification of finding what friendly feeling existed to- 
wards him in the minds of people who had never kaown him, except by 
what he bad written. An instance of this occurred to him the other day 
at Brighton, where a wounded Indian officer, an entire stranger to him, 
came up to him in the street and told him that the hours of pain had been 
soothed by reading something which be (Mr. Thackeray) written ; 
and when he was in America the other day, a great Arctic traveller, the 
late Dr. Kane, told him how, during the endless night of a dreadful win- 
ter in the regions of eternal ice, one ofa party on board ship bad been 
appointed to amuse the rest by reading aloud to them one of his bumble 
stories. To him (Mr. Thackeray), who was not an unkind man at heart, 
in spite of what had my | been said in certain papers to the contrary, 
these assurances, that Le bad been able to give any pleasure to his fel- 
low-creatures were the best recompense he could obtain. 


Piayine Carps THE Oricin or Printixnc.—It must not be forgotten 
that it is partly to the use of playing-cards that we owe the invention 
which has been justly regarded as one of the greateet benefits granted 
mankind. The first cards, as we have seen, were printed with the band. 
They were subsequently made more rapidly by a process called stencil- 
ling—that is, by cutting the rude forms through a piece of pasteboard, 
parchment, or thin metal, which, placed on the cardboard intended to 
receive the impression, was bru: over with iak or colour, which 
poms through the cut out lines, and imparted the figure to the material 

neath. A further improvement was made by cutting the — on 
blocks of wood, and literally printing them on the cards. card- 
blocks are supposed to have given the first idea of wood-engraving. 
When people saw the effects of cutting the figures of the cards upon 
blocks, they began to cut figures of saints on blocks in the same manner, 
and then applied the method to other subjects, cutting in like manner 
the few words of —yo | explanation. This tice further expanded 
itself into what are called block-books, ng of pictorial 7, 
with copious explanatory text. Some one at — hit upon the idea 
cutting the pages of a regular book on so many ks of wood, and tak- 
ing impressions on paper or vellum, instead of writing the manuscript ; 
and this plan was soon further improved by cutting letters or words on 
separate pieees of wood, and setting them up together to form pages. 
The wood was subsequently superseded by metal. And thus originated 
the noble art of rrintine.—Art-Journal. 





Tue Dvet setrween Coarces James Fox ann Mr. Apau.—Mr. Adam 
having in vain endeavoured to obtain an explanation of this from 
Mr. Fox, to be inserted in the newspapers, sent Major Humberston to 
arrange the particulars of a hostile ting. The ting accordingly 
took place in Hyde Park, at eight o’clock in the morning of the 29th of 
November. After the ground had been measured, Mr. Adam desired Mr. 
Fox to fire, to which Mr. Fox replied, “Sir, I have no quarrel with you, 
do you fire.” Mr. Adam fired ; Mr. Fox then fired without effect. Upon 
this the seconds, Colonel Fitzpatrick and Major Humberston, interfered, 
asking Mr. Adam if be was satisfied. Mr. Adam replied: “ Will Mr. Fox 
declare he meant no persoval attack upon my character?” U which 
Mr. Fox said : “ This was no place for apologies,” and desired Mr. Adam 
to goon. Mr. Adam fired his second pistol without effect. Mr. Fox 
fired his remaining pistol in the air, and said that, as the affair was 
ended, he had no difficulty in declaring he meant no more personal 
affront to Mr. Adam than he did to either of the other gentlemen pre- 
sent. Mr. Adam replied : “Sir, you have bebaved like a man of ho- 
nour.” Mr. Fox then mentioned that ae believed himself wounded. On 

ing bis waistcoat, it was found that Mr. Adam’s first ball bad taken 
effec, but the wound was very slight. The wits of opposition eaid that 
Mr. Adam had used Government powder, notorious for being deficient in 
strength. No men were better friends in after life than Mr. Fox and Mr. 
Adam. Mr. Adam bad that openness of temper and cordialit 
sition which peculiarly suited Mr. Fox. Indeed of all Lord 
berents, he and Lord North’s son were singular in remaining faithful to 
Mr. Fox duriug the French war.—Life and Times of Charles James Fox, by 








A New Way to Cottect Ovp Deprs.—The following advertisement 
appeared, a few = since, in the columns of one of the New York 
daily paper: To the Victims of Confidence Men, Sharpers and Swind- 
lers.—The subscribers have organized and efficient corps of expert 
aod persistent duns who will devote their time indefatigably day 
and night in collectiug desperate debts, without respect to persons, time 
or place ; churches, concerts, operas, parties and weddings will be within 
the jurisdiction of the employees, who are men of indomitable energy 
and well armed ; their uniform will be conspicuous, and their attention 
to the person under surveillance will be so unremitting as to be effective 
on him or her—in fact, they will be complete shadows. Characteristic 
waggons and vebicles, with suggestive devices and symbols, will station 
opposite the residences of known swindlers, Merchants, tradesmen, 
tailors, bootmakers, milliners, and other citizens who have suffered and 
desire their claims collected will send their address ; they need have no 
apprehension of risk from the proceedings of the su bers, who will 
take an assigament of the claims and coilect at their own risk on liberal 
terms. The association is a branch the 
London, and is under the protecti tropoli Police of the 
city of New York. A directory of the names of notorious rogues will 
be prepared for publication in a few days. 

BURTISS & CO., New York Post Office. 


Scypertanp Havetock Monument.—The models and designs sent in 
by the various competitors for the Havelock Monument, have been exhi- 
bited in the Lecture Hall, at the Sunderland Atheneum. The monu- 
ment is to be erected on the hill in the Park. The committee advertised 
for designs for a bronze colossal monument of not more than 9 feet in 
beight, on a pedestal of 10 or 12 feet, as it would be erected on a rock 
40 feet high. There are twenty-six statues, two busts, and an obelisk, 
and several designs for statues and canopies. 





A Goop Srony asour a Fre Picrcre.—Mr. 


celebrated portrait by Gai 
which was exhibited two years 
Scotsman gives the following somewhat romantic account of the picture : 




















tunately resulted in its discovery. On its exhumation, as it may be 
called, it was exhibited at the British Institution, Pall mall, where its 
grace and beauty attracted universal attention, and large sums were re- 
peatedly offered for it. The portrait had been entailed by his Lordship, 
along with a number of decorations and presents received from different 
foreign potentates ; but Mr. Graham, my a wishing to acquire 
the uarestricted jon of the portrait for of b thi 








in which were equally surprised at learning the stai 
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it contains none which a great man rmount. 
exemplified in innumerable instances, bat in few more forcibly than in 
career of Dn. Hottowar, of London. For twenty-five years he may be said 


i 


“ The steep where Fame’s proud temple shines afar,” 


e 
were not vouched for b: 
incredible.— Morning Chronicle. 


DODS WORTH (Tanne 
p HaMPSHIRE, bound for New bo on the b 








purpose q g 
it to the National Gallery, arranged with the next heir of entail to pay 
such sum as it might be valued at by Mr. Thomas Nisbet, of Edinburgh. 
The sum of £2,000 was fixed as its price. That amount was paid by Mr. 
Graham, and the public are about to reap the benefit ia the of 
one of the most magnificent and brilliant portraits which modern times 
bas produced.” 
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PROBLEM No. 537. By Tuxo. M. Baown. 








wars. 
White to play, and checkmate in two moves. 


Serotion to Propiem No. 536 


White Black. White. Black 
Hes i—_ | t kiiewach Bane ki 
3. eh. K tks 3. P tks, becomin, 
4 Qto K 5, ch. K tks Q | a Koieht. Kt tks Kt. 
5. B tks B, checkmate. 4. Kt to Kt 5, check b> 
To Corresronpents.—J. Gardner : Problem forwarded 
to us for publication is very questionable. P. to R. 4, then to R. 5, and Bishop 


we right? 


Ireus.—The N. Y. Chess Club has taken rooms, pleasantly sitaated in the 
building of the a commanding a view of the Washington Parade 
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come to hand. A work such as is announced cannot fail to be highly interest- 
to Ran Playpen AS tT eae S heat tere yes 

« a ption list can be obtained sufficient to pay the expense of 














sand Positions on aan ante Nek eee Oe ete eae 
eee ee cn nee Coes a oe R. Henry, 
Box 1,129, New Composers ee eo a 
to the best ad a ae ted to forward the versions to the same 
address. ip ay lish the real name of the composer 
in every case, and to give the proper periodical! in which each 
biem originally appeared. 

FIFTH GAME in the Match between Dr. Raphael and F. Perrin. 

Black (P.) White (B.) Black P White (R.) 
1PtKé PtoKé 22 P tks she (6) 
2K KttoBs K Kt to B3 8 sens t tks 
3 Kt tks P PwQ3 24 P tks Kt K B tks P ch 
4 KKttoBs Kt tksP = Say PtoQ R4 (ec) 
oooas beds 2% Kto Kts BtoQ Kts5 
& Bo Q3 BwQs 27 PwQBs B tks adv'd B P 
7 KttwoQB3 Kt tks Kt 28 P tks B K R tks Kt P 
oP tks BuwkKs ?RwWKT KR K Kkté 
9 QwK?2 Castles 30 Bto K Kté Pegs 
10 teoK Kt5 PteK R3 (4) 31 K RtoK aq Rtk:QBP ch 
1l Kt tks B P tks Kt 32 K to Kte2 RwKé6 
12 Q tks P ch KtoR 33 K R tks R Pts 
13 Gio K Krs toK ch 34 BR tks P K to Kt aq 
l4 Bt K3 tks 35 RtoK 8 ch R tks R 
15 BtksQ ttoQ?2 36 Btks R KwB 
16 Po KR4 RwKB3S 37 BtoK Kté KioK? 
17PtKRS KttoK Bag 8 Kees Kw 93 
18 Begs its fy 39 KtoBé KwB3 
19 Castles Q sice toQRéch 40 Bto K ich KwB2 
20 KtQ?2 KtwK3 41 K to Kt5 
2 QRwKsq PwQBs And White resigned. 

a) R to K would have been preferable.—(6) He could not safely recapture 
woc‘Duhop's Pawn{c) Hod White taken K Kt P, he would hove lox bis 
Bishop. 

Tar Growra or Corroy ux Ixpra.—At the Society of Arts on the 23rd 
alt., Dr. Forbes Watson, the successor of Dr. Royle at the India House, 

ve a most valuable paper on cotton in India. It showed a compre- 
Seasive of the subject, and pointed out the true difficulty of the 
cotton question in Bombay, namely, transport; ead be urged the com- 
pletion of the cotton railways as early as ible. He vindicated the 

of having well coastracted rvilways, pane he advocated 
“cr rivers, and the extension of roads and irri 

According to Dr. Watson the production of cotton in India is equal to 
tice that ofthe United States ; but the quantity exported bas boca very 
small. Where means of transport are provided by natare, there the ex- 
pat han tenoenaad 5 Det Shey Oo wae ee ee aon 

honourable Company, the export of the richest districts ia the world 
has remained stationary. Of this abundant confirmation was given by 
Mr. Price, a merchant, who opened up the large Dharwar cotton trade, 
Bow amounting to 80,000 bales yearly. His trade had been stopped by 
the want of roads, and the inability of the Government for want of 
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COUNTRY RESIDENCE, FOR SALE, OR TO LET. 

| a SALE, OR TO BE LET FURNISHED, FOR A TERM OF YEARS. A - 

on the East bank of the H at Riverdale. two mites 5 

iave Station. The houve e-mtains dining-room, drawia 

bath room, kitchen accomod: 

on. There is a furnace in the basement, and the farniture and fittin; 
for a summer or winter 

laid out and planted, and having an 

, aad the unsurpassed beaat, 


H 


2 


i 


y of the view, combine to render this ai 
one — Apply, personally, or by letter, to the Editor of this journal 





AUTIFUL COUNTRY SEAT FOR SALE ON THE BANKS OF THE PASSAIC, 
aad summer reaidence, most 
ne | York. The present proprietor, has lived 
ve 

house contains 18 rooms including kitchen, laundry, dairy, meat-room, winter 

bath room and cold water, 

whole building is a light and dry cellar, wi 
acres , lawn, and 
laid ont—ihe lawn Saneceees within 





For farther particulars, and for cards of admission, apply to 
HOMBR kh RGAN, 8 Pine St. 
B. H. LUVLUW, 14 Pine st. 
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: REMOVAL. 
a T= ROYAL INSURANCE COMPANY HAS REMOVED TO NO. 56 WALL STREET, 
Opposite Hanover Street. 





STOCK 
POR THE SPRING TRADE 
Ff. DERBY & COMPANY 
Importing 


STREEY BELOW CANAL STREET, WEST SIDE OF AND CLOSE TO BROADWAY. 
H MORE CONVENIENT AND B 
former!, ied, and better 


'y ove 5 
ANCE, VARIETY, and EXTE. 
the LARGEST FIRST-CL. 


ETTER LIGHTED PREMIDES THAN 
isplay of their Merchandise, 


18 unequalled. 
abs ‘custom TAILORING ESTABLISR 





PASHIONABLE TAILORING, 
NO. 675 BROADWAY, (LA FARGE HOUSE.) 
CHANDLER SMITH 


Invites attention to his Reeent Importations of 
FALL AND WINTER FABRICS, FOR GENTLEMEN'S GARMENTS, 


Most Desirable Styles of Coatings, Pantaloon Stuffs, Vestings, dic. 
can rely apon having their Garments made in tbe most 
workmanship neatly execuied. Stria, 


i respectfull: 
YOUTHS GARMENTS ALSO MADE TO ORDER. 





MEN'S CLOTHING, 


BOYS’ CLOTHING, 


CLOTHING TO ORDER. 


ALFRED MUNROE & CO. 





SPRING CLOTHING 


398 and 400 BOWERY, Opposite SIXTH STRMKET. 
Junction of 3rd and (th Avenues. 
TWO FIVE STORY BUILDINGS 
DEVOTED EXCLUSIVELY TO THE SALE AND MANUFACTURE 


READY MADE CLOTHING 
FOR MEN'S, BOY'S AND CHILDREN’S WEAR. 


Fine and Fashionable Garments Ready made and Made to Order. Entire satisfaction guaran 
d teed in every instance, and prices 2) per cent below any House in the trade. 


6* REAUTY AND BUUT- 


Tyinnth even ies ROE CS 
elim tase 








ve Canadian and ferences of the highest dey ot a 
B. D., Simeoe P. O., Nurfolk Uo. Canada Wea, A nase 


w* D—In a Family residing a short dicta this City. 
OVERNESS to i ia the al of f cation, 
French and Music. Address Mrs. B., No 17 South William Sires, Now York, —_ 








OVERNESS or COMPANION—An English Lad rous 
meeting witha comauemees asabove. Added to the Enelish Gay fo Som ty 
to French (acquired on the ‘tinent), Music and Drawing. No ohjection to Canada. or to 
travel with a family. The highest references can be offered. Address—“ A. B.,” 50 Clinton 
Place (Eighth Street). 





ROCKAWAY, L. I. 
THE PAVILION HOTBL, 
AT ROCKAWAY, 


WILL BE RE-OPENED ON THE FIRST OF JUNE, INSTANT. 
FRANCIS RIDER, Paornistor. 


HIS CONVENIENT AND FAVOURITE SUMMER RESORT IS COMPRISED OF 
the Hotel proper, (renting 420 feet on the ocean, six suites of Family Rooms, four large 
tages, from six to ten rooms each, and «ix Sleeping Cottages, all furnished. 

The Pavilion is undergoing thorough renovation, great additions and reoewals will be made 
in furnishing, the is enlarged, the o'd stabling and coach houses removed, and seven 
pz. a more conveulenUy situated, wo accommodate one hundred horses, are now 

uilding. 

The Sea Bathing, known to be the best on coast, will be conducted by obliging and 
experienced men. The Surf at Rockaway (s good and pane safe, no fatal secideat hav- 
ing occurred on the bathing grounds of tho Pavilien for 25 years. 

Rascis Riper, in making the above annowncement, avails himeelf of the opportucity te 
his friends and the public for their past pa ronave. A year’s experience has fully 
satisfied him superierity of Rockaway over any other marine resort, and of the very 
hieh class of patrons giving it their support, and he is resolved on great improvements in 


the | every department 


The house will be provided in the most liberal manner, with all that the season and the 
markets affird. 


Plaus of the house and enttages can be seen and rooms engaged, by oalli po 8 Woties- 
ton Square, t0.the Gat f May finn’, and afer that ime, by leter ora yersonal call 
‘ 37 WASHINGTON SQUARE, April 224, 1859. 





N.B.—Two large Cottages, with Stables, Carriage Houses, &c., outside of the Pavilion 
grounds and beautifully situated, aleo to let, furnished. 





OCEAN HOUSE, NEWPORT, R. L 


ESSRS. KERNER & BIRCLE HAVE MUCH PLEASURE IN INFORMING THEIB 
numerous friends and the eae generally, Uhal, encouraged by the success that has 


atiended their efforts as proprietors of | 


Branch of their City Hotel, 
They have taken a lease of the 


Ocean House, at Newport, R. I., 

And intend to keep it as a first-class Summer resort. The house bas \horonghly re- 
paige’ cat cquelntet.» eer = pe rranae attet, cna Val ES 
in the country escuaeh bar chat Pp a 
tended and arranged with s or comfurts of the guests. 

Messrs. KEKNER & BIRCH take this opportunity of thanking their o) friends 
for te Beorsl peneings endes have bork rewarded, oak bépe thas 
their new enterprise will meet with the success that has hitherto been so liberally bestowed 


Clarendoa Hotel, New York, where 
P.8S.—There will be no Public Bar on the premises. 


THE ASTOR HOUSE RESTAURANT, 


UNDER THE MANAGEMENT OF 
JAMES 5S. PARKER, 
is now open for the reception of Guests and visitors from 6 A.M. to7 P.M. 
EVERY LUXURY OF THE SEASON 
will be found at this E: and Gent) desiring a has:y meal can be supplied at 
the counter, at a moment's notice, with a choice variety of 
BUUPS AND VIANDS. 
THE COAT ROOM, UMBRELLA DEPOSITORY, 
and all parts of the Hotel, are alway le to those the R 
THE ASTOR HOUSE GENERAL TELEGRAPH OFFICE, 
for ten years past established in this house, is located at the right-hand entrance to the Ree 
ta t. 
‘Ofice hours from 8 A.M. to9 P.M. week days ; Sundays, from 6to 6 P.M. 
Messages sent to all parts of ‘he couatry. 
LETTE&-BOX FOR 7EB U. 8, MAIL, 


CITY DELAVERY, 





them. 
“Frne Goren Merge e0e bedpennt tn Bo inh of Senso plan of whieh can be seen at the 
ur ap 














in cemection with this office, and 
POSTAGE STAMPS BOLD. 


JEWELRY, &c. 








EB. W. BURR, 
MANUFACTURING JEWELER, NO. 573 BROADWAY. 
(OPPOSITE THE METROPOLITAN HOTEL). 
OFTERS TO THE PUSLIC HIS 
t it of Fine Paris Styles of Jewelry. 
Coorgisting of DIAMOND, RUBY. RVFRALD, PEARL. STONE CAMEO, & RN AM 
Cera a HON MACE ACH nto gear Mat oe ae 
TON SEWEERY SOLD AT THIS BSTASLISHMENT, ; 
STERLING SILVER WARE OF A TRUE STANDARD. 


THE ORLEBRATED NARDIN WATCHES; equal in every respect, to the BEST 
MAKERS of the day, and 30 PER CENT. LESS IN 





BALL, BLACK & CO., 
MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS OF 
SILVER AND PLATED WARE, DIAMONDS, WATCHES JEW- 
ELRY, &C. 
SIGN OF THE GOLDEN BACLE, 
NO. 247 BROADWAY, 
SOUTH CORNER OF MURRAY STREFT, OPPOSITE THE CITY BAA, 
NEW YORK. 


Constantly on hand a very large assortment of 
SILVER AN® PLATED WARE, DIAMONDS, 
RUBI#®, EMERALDS, PEARLS, 
AND UNSET STONES OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
Rich Jewelry, Watches, Clocks, Paris Bronves, &c., 
TOGETHER WITH A GREAT VARUETY oF 
RICH FANCY GOODS 
Of Every 
EBENEZER MONRE. wm. BLACK. HENRY Balt. 


WATCHES, JEWELRY, AND SILVER WARE 
T. B. BYNNER & Co., 175 Broadway, N. Y. 


AND DEALERS IN 
ALL KINDS OF JBWELEY AND SILVER WARE. 
OLICIT Orders from section of the evantry or the Particular 
Ss paid to rain Silver Ware. 








Furnishing Families with 





SOMETHING ENTIRELY NEW. 
Cre PATENT SLEEVE BUTTONS AND SHIRT STUDS.—THEY REQUIRE NO 


UiSeice ta sat Mactan RE ARS Sele 


OH IF, 
2 ‘No. 87 Vesey Street, New ¥ ork. 


TRAVELLERS BY WATER 
ARE ALL LIABLE TO DEATH By gi aN _ 
Tt THEREFORE, A DUTY THEY OWE TO THEMSEL’ 80C q 
riends relatives, as possible, against ull martiime or 
a fener ' a cams pronerenias trom treat ‘wing is preseated to the 
WHOLE WORLD, 





BY THE 
DELANO LIFE PRESERVING COAT AND VEST CO., 








ALL AND Ome Tmt Oeastic sine DEO BuTTos, masuteciared 67 


ULMER 20 Es Canal Birect. No ove baviig used this Bed could be induced to ex- 


285 CANAL STRERT, Four Doors East of Broadway. 











‘The Mails for EUROPE. via and Havre, 
peer?" BOT fon, wil close ai tia Ofc, ow SATURDAY, che Sih day 
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‘INSURANCE. 














SECURITY 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
No. 31 PINE STREET, NEW YORK, 
(GREAT WESTERN BUILDINGS.) 


CASH CAPITAL $200,000. 
ALL WELL SECURED ON BOND AND MORTGAGE. 


Property Insured on the Most Favourable Terms, 


THOMAS W. BIRDSALL, Secretary. 

DIRE TORS 
Ricaagp P. Bacrr, Wa. Deswistocs, Geores H. Bever, 
S&S. T. Vacewtine, Eou'p. W. Contes, Epwarp Caouwew, 
Jous R. Wu, Ww. Bravsatt, Jr., 
Rost. L. Meeeay, Sarre Lawnence, 
Wa. Aten Burice, Jos. Lawnercs, 
L. B. Wrwas, 
Joms Aes, 
Wu.ias F. Morr, 
Epwarp Woop, 


JOSEPH WALKER, President. 


Josern Wa.xer, 
Joun Hatser, 
Rovert L. Case, 
Wa. H. Hussey, 
Epvwaap Witers, 
Joun D. Warnes, 
Epwarp Mxrerrt, 
Hexny Barzow, 
Epowakrp Hatcat, 


pike rte P. Prawcia. 
Samu. ©. Paxson, Samvet D. Bascocs, 


Jonataas ODELL, 
Rosert Bowss. 


D. Cromwe., 
E. J. Dowweut, 





INSURANCE. 


; UNITY FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
or LONDON. 


U. &. BRANCH, 58 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 


AUTHORISED CAPITAL, £%,000,000 STERLING. 


A BPECIAL FUND OF $150,500 
Is helé by the New York Trustees, for the benefit of Poliey Holders, in accordance witb the 
law of the State. 
Losses adjusted in New \..4 and promptly paid, without reference to London. 


NEW YORK TRUSTEES. } 
Caves O. Hatsten, President Manhattan Bank. 
Scuvrier Livinestox, Fira Rarclay & Livingston, 
Watts SHere. * Duncan, Sherman, & Co. 





. 


NEW YORK DIRECTORS. 





Rosene Benson, 5 New Street. Gree. B. M: ‘00D, firm d& Co. 
Bens. A. Momrorp, 101 Pear) 8 reet. 
. J. De Peverer Ocpes, jam Street. 
fir Josers Stvasr, firm of J. & J. Stuart & Co. 
E. D. 8rnaci top, 0% & Co. 
Rosert Harpocg, 101 Liberty Street. Bewsautn M. of BM &2E A. 


Jeremisn Wiiava, firm of Wilbur & Co. 


GEORGE ADLARD, Manager and General Agent. 
58 Wall Street, New York. 





GEBRBMANIA 
FPIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Office, No. 5 Beekman Street, 


[THE FARK BANK BUILDING.) 


Cash Capital...............065 rer 
ALL PAID 18, 


. $200,000. 





jan COMPANY HAVING ALL ITS CAPITAL PAID IN, AND IN PROCESS 0) 
investment, is now ready to receive applications, and to issue POLICIES OF TSU. 
ANCE Merchandise, Buildings, Ships ia port, and other Property, on favourable terms 


MAURICE HILGER, President. 
Radolph Garrigue, Sereary 


DIRECTORS. 
Firm of M. Lienau & Co. 





RICHARD HARDT Ribeleeeed oeeede . Hardt & Co. 
BARY BALL .. ........+.- “ Ball, Back & Co. 
OPOPrRNHCS! P & Koeni 
Cc ror USEN, a y c nee: vy 4 
JOHN POTTS KROWN ; ; - Proee De Honse 
HBANNINGS ” Henning», Maller 4’ Goating, 
C. GODFREY GU —— ©. @, Ganther & Bor 
CLEMENT HEER rey ey 
JACOS RK, SCHU YURE. . eevee bes Faerie, ilertiey & Archam 
HERMAN A. e itetotien “Hoe r & Co. 
WILLIAM LY HIGK. : 0 lower *Wesendouk & Co. 
Bishan O8 ‘ eee Mn ne 
. DA aes © .) Someeeen 4 00 
P aS r. ROH... ...... OL Water 
J SCHEP*LER w. page Sicoees. 
ARRMAN MeRCUSE G. Vom Baur & 
G PeRvsing ‘ 
RU . BURLAGE Bunge, Burlage & Co. 
Ja we SCHIER bes owe 
CA > Seen: if o President 2. Ry Bank. 
GRO, F. THOM vee» Mt Oe 4 De t & O 
WILLIAM BOHALL... 0... “ Wm. 8 A Go. 
tar ld 8c et LIN»... “ A. & BE. Scheitlin. 
PETER MURRAY ‘ 
E AUPE. ‘7 Kaupe &4© Tw 
JOHN H. AUREL. ‘obn H. Abew! & C 
WM. HW. SMITH ............. 
JOHN CHETWOOD Counsellor at Law 
HENRY G. BILSHEMIUS 
HENRY BECKER * H. Becker & Grae 
E. H.C. DOHRWANN " Dobrm> an & Berni 
CHAS. R. CORNWELL Robina, Powell & 
RUBBEN W. HOWES President of the ‘park Bank 
meevis ® WHITNeY 
GRO, J. BYRD cose“ Byrd & Hall. 
ROBERT anes : ° “ Freeland. “quires & Co. 
DIED<RIOH WESTFALL ooce @*. COO Weetall. 
FRANCIS BOLT NE ee “ FB. Bolting & € 


Money to Loan on Bond and ~ ne 





MARINE AND FIRE INSURANCE, 


PARTICULAR ATTENTION my ire TO THE FOLLOWING ADVANTAGES 
FERED BY THE 


SUN MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 
INSURANCE BUILDINGS, No. 49 WALL STREET, N, Y. 


The amount of Capital, over 
+ Risks taken at the lowest — 
bs Protia divided 


anoanily among the insured. 
The Company having its Tar e Capital secured and invested, the MUTUAL relates 
only wo ‘the division of ig ~ ah obligation Sian S of the assured Pf the Policy= 
of no responsi attach 


— Premium 
A Li ae of vlad oy Foy t to the Policy holders bas just been declared, out of 





rofite of added to the Capital. 
TAUSTERS. 
Moses 1. Garvwens, Peren Povaren. Owas. H. Mansuaut, Eowt Barrier, 
SrRacue. Seuvv.. Livinestos, Henay A. Corr, as Posveat, 
ee Siate. Jr, Joseru Fouvas, Jr. Geores G. Honsox, 
‘ustaw H. Macy Astnony B. Nason, Jacoe a Us. U. A. Munpocn, 
6 Mis. ALFRED Seton, Jos. eseaee, Jr.,  Penor R. Prxe, 
@. Winra'r Gaav, Wa. H. Newsin, P. @rascu CHARLES STRECEER, 


Ban's L. Meron, J. &. Omarivia, Avex. M. Lawrnesce, Samuen M. Fox, 
Fuev'o, G, Fostea, Simon de Viesen, Joun A hoe 


B. NEIL2ON, President. 


JOUN WHITEHEAD, Secretary. Air RED SETON, Vice President. 


New York, November 1, 1858, 


METROPOLITAN 
FIRB INSURANCE COMPANY, 


108 BROADWAY, 
CORNER OF PINE STREET, NEW YORK. 
Gate Gaeeee, Fs ASS UT. Tee Ree $300,000, 
THIS COMPANY HAVING A CASH CAPITAL EXCEEDED BY 
Gened oy Seis city companies, continues to insure all kinds of person- 


property, buildings, ships in and their cargoes, on terms as | 
Seclclens GUE the sco of Ue tee na a ny seins: 








DIRECTORS. 
JAMES LORIMER GRAHAM, President. 
Joseru B. Vanyem, Mantin Bares, Jr., Gueert 8. Beecxman, 
Laowarp Arriesy, Dupcey B. Fuiver, Joun C. Henperson, 
Paap'« H. Wovcorrt, Cuan ies L. Voss, Lorratw Preeman, 
Wittias K. Srrone, Wannew Derano, Jr., Epwarp Macomsgr, 
Moses TaYLor, Haney V. Burien, Warsow B. Case 
James O. Sugepon, Josern B. Vanwxom,Jr., Onantes E. Arriesy, 
Panien Panisu, Jas. Lor. Guana, os +» Bam. D, Braprorp, Jr., 
Gustavus A. Conover, toy bh wee 
A. sesmmens, Secretary 
ROBERT C. RATHBONE. Assist. See : 





FIRE AND LIFE INSURANCE. 


ROYAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF LIVERPOOL AND LONDON. 
Office, 56 Wall Street. 
AUTHORIZED CAPITAL, 
£2,000,.000 STERLING, OR $10,000,000, 
Paid ap ‘ and Surplus, $3,000,000. 


4 SPECIAL FUND OF $250,000 HELD IN NEW YORK, 
TO MEET LOSSES. 


Losses adjusted in New York, and prompt! 
In addition to fts Fire tale Obeapany Le prenered to tehsesct 


LIFE INSURANCE IN ALL ITS BRANCHES. 
NEW YORK TRUSTEES. 
Adam Norrie, James McCall, Richard Irvin. 
COMMITTEE OF MANAG! 
Wm. — nl, a ae Adam Norrie, 
° b rman, Francis Skiddy, 
W. Batler Dancan, Hi L. iit 
Henry A. Smythe, George pot gaa _— 


A. B. MeDonald, Agent. 


AN DS’ SARSAPA . med — 
Ss Guced Wat bes proved ARYL ee 3 aethiefor frying so | ae = 





the cure of Sero!ula, umatism, Stabborn U " 
Pimples, Biles, Mereurial (ere, eum, Fever Sores, = 
sump’ ton, Female G sh Dieeenes, Cu aneous Eruptions, Liver laint, Bronchitis, Con- 


Lose of Appeitie. General Debit cowl 
ese distressing complaints, aud in a brisé period cungineacoben 


Pr and sold b. 
“rspared and sod tenere! zy SANDS, Druggists, 100 Fulton Street, New York. 


= eae symptoms of 





Seatiegrraet not OINTMENT ana PILLS « together, f form 


external oriiee: dt century While we > the 


gre the ph phy clea ah en aed Faroe inter Purides tbe blvod aod ree 
63 cents, and $1 per 2 Kane, New York, and by all draggista a: 25.cegts, 


JANUARY, 1859. 


CONTINENTAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 
CITY OF NEW YORK, 


OFFICE, No. 18 WALL STREET. 





4 NS u R A N c E. 

1 eee 
Ofice, 151 BOWERY, South-West Corner BROOMM STREET. 
BRANCH OFFICE, No. 4 BROAD STREET. 





This Company Insure, aguinet Loss or Damage by FIRE, 
Dwelling Houses and Furniture, Warehouses, Stores and Mer- 
chandlise, Factories, Ships in Port, &c. 
On the most favourable terms. Ail losses will be immediately adjusted and promptly paid. 


Directors. 
em R. Dexton Pearsain, Aurrep Moorg, 
csor Wuasrs ” Caartes J. Dopez, Baessamin W. Fruorp, 
Lowzo A. A.vorD, A. Stewae? Brack, 
ro cam Ws Ea dons B, Paxtox, p Hesweser, 
ERET?, Borce L. Osnorne, MEON Ankatams, MD. 
AMUEL s. Jouw SHorwext, 
Joan Joon ae = i Henry Suievos, Coxweuivs B. Tursox, 


Henry J. Bowes, 


FREDERICK R. LEE, President, 
Pe ee I Rip pperneegragly: naa caste wr 
PACIFIC MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 
OFFICE, 111 BROADWAY. 





ASSETS, $880, 
ye COMPANY CONTINUES TO DO AN EXCLUSIVE MERCHANDISE BUSI. 
and has pe my ey yy Cpe profits of the year ree dividend of 
Cortldenten of the lasue of 1856 es — 
ALFRED EDWARDS, President. 
WILLIAM LECONEY, Vice President, 
BEAJAMIN A. ONVERDONK, Secretary. 











GEORGE T. HOPE, President. 
H. H. LAMPORT, Secretary. 


MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
AGENCY, No. ll WALL STREET, 


POST ETE ATED SCRD, January 1, 1859 gEega 888 Ba 


ks 
DIVIDENDS PAID, to 
Amante THE MANY ADVANTAGES OFFERED BY RE iy COMPANY, ARE :—THE 
ROUR' p Tas § OFA PAR ~s ,ocumcr. ATION. ANNUAL declaration of Dividends. 
DIVIDENDS in reduction of Premiums, A CREDIT of 50 PER CFNT. ON 








MENT OF 
ALL LIFE PREMIUMS, if Mesired. 











pectees, and A furnished, WITHOUT CHARGE, on calling at 
cs 7 J08. L. & J. P. LORD, Agents. 
A TNA 
bwSURAuCS COMPANY | 
HAR a P ORD. 
INCORPORATED IN 1819.—CHARTER PERPETUAL. | 
CAPITAL PAID IN, $1,000,000. 
SURPLUS JANUARY 1, 1859, $750,000. 
DIRECTORS. } 
fromes K. Brace, ales re Surtees F. Doria, 
Samuel Tudor, n G. : Drayton . 
Joseph Church, Ward: Thomas A. ‘Alexander 
Robert Buell, Z. Pratt, Walter Keney, 
Ebenezer Flower, A Dunham H. Brainard. 
Eliphalet A. Bulkeley, William F. Tuttie. 


PLEY, President. 
THOS. A. ALEXANDER, Vice-Pres. 
Tuomas K. Brace, Junr., Secretary. 
OFFICE OF NEW YORK AGENCY, 
No. 63 WALL STREET. 


JAMES A. ALEXANDER, Agent 


THE INTERNATIONAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY OF LONDON. 
(Late National Loan Fund Life Assurance Society.) 
Orrice or rus General Aoents = ae Unrrep Srares, 


New York, Feb. 1, 

‘ - caderigees of beste give notice that ey aie to receive 
cations for Life Ai most favourable terms. Pam 

coctataing he ES eT ae ee at their Office, No. 71 WALL 

STREET, or from any of their Agents t the Uni 


LOCAL BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 








Robert J. Dilloa, J. W. Gerard, Junr. Henry Ladlam, 
C. Edward Habicht, Caleb Barstow J. G. Holbroke. 
Paul Spoffurd, B.F. Wheelright, 


Soiicrror—Robdert J. Dillon. | Consuttine Counser—J. W. Gerard. 
Mspicat Examiven—S. 8. Keene. 
The Local Board of 


meet e eats otter Welenetay ot tae Oise, Fi Welk 


Directors 
Street, New York, where all business connected with the Society's 
ie transacted, ing thereby orm my my 
tention to parties ia cases of Leave it of 


el, Settlemen 
All Policies are inaned at the oftce, 7 Wall Street New York, and all clai.ve 
are adjusted and paid without reference to London. 
The Medical Examiner is daily at the Office in Wall Street, between 1 and 2 


o'clock, P, M. 
Capital Stock, ye 
A GUARANTEE FUND OF $100,000 is deposited in the hands of pe 
Com of the State of New York, for the benefit of all Policy-helders in 
the United States. 


C. BE. HABICHT. 
J. G. HOLBROOKE, | General Agents. 


OT TOO MUCH TO SAY 8&1 

Rou viz: that PROF. WOOD'S Tale’ Taarohant 
and colour of > hair, if used two or 

Pere Tt the ‘I cover the —_ in eae oer . own quament, make it 


any oil, CTH, Sh scalp Fre From al dieagen fo ibe 
we do -}— 





ape coe. & 


Grartes On. pie. Nov. 19. 1857. 
re ipduced to use some of your 
cnderful, we feel tour duty to and the af- 


. so 
flicted, to report it. iy son's head for bad wih 
sores, and some called {t scald head. The hair almmani entirely came ja consequence, when 
a friend, seeing bis sufferings, advised us to u ‘e did so. with 








to tness and justre greacly to be preferred to pro- 
duced by the application of oils or any other Thave ever used. I regard it asan 
centisten teenesa” used as a Hair ve or for 

le p one of or have permission to refer to me 


Wel 
Prof. Wood—Dear Sir: By the advice of a friend of mine, who tea athe Dee & 1. 
Restorative, | war indecedtetry &. I bad the fever, oepas simna fom May. and nearly every 
bair in my bead came out. ow ta Mair bean come Me belie than over wal, 
Niining vate diy and sympathy that | eel wo communtente to oxbery who are afficted as 
have been, would induce me to gtve this public veknowledgment of the Dench ‘ae re- 
ceived from Prof. Weeds Hair Hestorsive Yours respectfully, Jacoss. 


sail bade iy» pint, and relads fer'one Saline pet toute the medium bold ‘of aa ay 
email bebée 0¢ » plat, ond IT the Lt olde a least (went 

cent proportion than the small, retails for two dollars large 
Bguart, #per ovat more in proportion, and retails for we aaues bene 


U. J. WOOD & CO. 312 Broad aN (in the N. ¥. Wire 
metalna) snd tines Bree Stony Ma. "and Se Sa ond Dengan 
‘ancy Goods Dealers 


‘and seid by all good Draggists 
HYATT'S LIFE BALSAM. 





HR CERTAIN GOzQUEROR, or RURTM ATION. &) EM ‘S EVIL, WITH FE Ly df 
pana ae Le great impurity of blood, no w long standing, or 

what source d. 

The Life Balsam is im the most violent forms of OLD ULOB®RS, ERY- 


bay tp BROBCUICIS. The Certificates scoom 











STOCK CAPITAL, (all paid ate pa mincaennatce aetna $500,000,00 
Assets, anmazy 1, 1008,,. ove .... 885,227,59 LIFE INSURANCE 
GRIER. .sccccccess 00. -Shaladede SGN Eee. 16,745.71 
BRITISH COMMERCIAL COmMPany., 
Ineures Buildings, Merchandise, Household Furniture, Rents, Leaves, and other Inswrable Pro. ESTABLISHED 1820. 
perty, at the rates charget by other solvent Institutions. Cine tg is San MITE ACOUMDLASIONS) & Senead. NO EXTRA cuARGR FOR CREE 
ag THRER-rovRTHs of the net profits of the business of thie Company are divided ar ty tt 4 
te careful vested Wall Street. 
fur thontgtiiona) oe policies in Seip bear enlla tae fep-heen sopeertiona shall nave reached GEO. M KNEVITT, Actuary. 
the Sartp will bs redecm sa ecotaly aad to toe exieas thas the’) rodte seeral to the polt ros PPoe oe 
holders exeeed the sum of $500. ‘ 4 he adi ae pod. 
RICHARD BELL, 
L 
J. RAB. New Vork. 


Ose rs roe ale, Bt BILLS OK 7a on ren NION pase or DON. AND ON THE 
CREDITS os N Pa ny in Canada 
De fom > eg ere oles, \s, payable par- 





REMITTANCES. 


4 — 
UNION BANK OF LONDOS. 
BANK OF LIVERPOOL. 
BELFAST BANKING COMPANY, Ireland, 
NATIONAL BANK OF SCOTLAND. 
DRAFTS ON THE ABOVE BANKS IN BUMS TO SU:T, FROM £1 LPWARD. 
PAYABLE ON PRESENTATION, 4ND GOOD EVERYWHERE IN 


ENGLAND, SCOTLAND, 
IRELAND, or WALES. 
Issued by 
TAYLOR 


BROTHERS, 
No. 76 Wall Street, New York. 


JOHN MUNROE & CO., 
AMERICAN BANKERS, 
NO.5 RUE DE LA PAIX, PARIS, 
GRANT CIRCULAR LETTERS OF CREDIT ON ALL THE PRINCIPAL TOWNS 





FRANCE, HOLLAND, PORTUGAL, GERMANY, 

GREAT BRITAIN, BELGIUM, SWITZERLAND, RUSSIA, 

IRELAND, SPALN, ITAL SWEDEN. 
bl 

ATHENS, BEYROUT, CONgTANTINOPLE, CalRo 

ALEXANDRIA, JencsaLem, &c., 


Oates tn Row York, Se. © Wail Btreet. 


WELLS, FARGO & CU., 
N. Y. & CALIFORNIA EXPRESS & EXCHANGE CO, 
82 Broadway N.Y., 


TCH AN EXPRESS OREGON AND THE SANDWICH 
AT ANDG, Vp ths Mail tenmore of the Dh ead the cf oe eek - 


Exchange on California, Oregon, and the Sandwich Isiands for sale ai all umes. 


DUE AR, SaERMAR & CO, 
ANKER 
CORNER OF PINE AnD NASSAU ornkers, NEW YORK 


IssUE 
Circular Notes and Letters of Credit, for Travellers, 
available in all the Principal Cities of the World. Also, 
MERCANTILE CREDITS, FOR USB IN BUROPE, CHINA, ac. 











BROWN, BROTHERS & CO, 
NO. 59 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
lasne Credits for TRA availabie in any part of the world 


COLLECTIONS IN THE BRITISH PROVINCES. 
112 AED NOTES | Patan If CaRaBs, WEES EXCHANOS 9 PROVIDED 


fer, collected free 
Presid, an il purebasd and eecied om Ragan Ireland Sevnd 


oprhoee ae 





No. 2 William Street, New Yoru. 





AUGUST BELMONT 
So. 76 BEAVER STREET, N. ¥., 
ISSUES LETTERS OF CREDIT TO ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD, 
For the Use of Travellers- 





BREWER & CALDWELL 
20 Old Slip, corner Water Street, New York. 
Issue Bass oF CHARLESTON 


opposite Hall. 
N. B. i Gpyecumbed = et Aa 
a2 eet ce 
SANFORD'S LIVER INVIGORATOR. 
LIVER COMPLAINTS, 
? BILIOUS ATTACKS, 
SICK HEADACHE 





wel . Se, IVER, STOWACT, and BOWELS, 
en, Oe ads 
ANFORD’S LIVER INVIGORATOR. 

One dollar bottle. ou Dr. SANFORD, 345 Broadway, and aD 

Lal tne pe by Proprietor, way, s 


MOTHERS! 
MOTHERS!! 
MOTHERS(\: 


FAIL TO PROCURE SOOTHING 8 
ONT FAIL 1 has wo ed on earth yonearth Hh great fucitatee YRUP FOR CHILDREN 


che all 
pay % Bora pon Sear See TY SN Gate Se sare eel 
. valuanle is ~~ of one of the most experienced and fe 
cane rapeiteen ka Bee Meaband’ Gallae been eed with acre tolies eenses ant 
surest remedy in the acd 
to Sine nam wing oa al cama ct Reseaeey 
life health can be estimated by dollars ia worth ico weight tn 
Heiecaol venhecennessd ovary peantn the Untied Cues Li te an old aud re 
Price, Only Twenty-Five Cents a Bottle. 
S— None genuine unless the fac-simile of CURTIS & PERKINS Is on the outside wrap 


PeOiice, No. 13 Cedar Street, New York, Sold by druggists throughout the world. 











ge | a bs ee ro 








Sa ae Scan crveaerS 


266 GRAND 8T., N.Y. T5cts. per Bottle. Six Bowles $4 


rs Ineas 
& 4. smBae 


W. YOUNG & 


D> pee 








